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Snead & Company offers you a fully in- 
tegrated library designing and construc- 
tion service—from preliminary consulta- 
tion to the finished library. Every phase 
of the project is under the supervision and 
responsibility of a coordinated group of 
library specialists. This undivided respon- 
sibility insures economical, efficient re- 
sults, and relieves the librarian of a mul- 
titude of details. 


Whether you need a complete new library 
or additional facilities in your present one, 
26 acres of plant floor space equipped with 
modern, specialized machinery is available 
for the rapid, economical production of 
all types of metal and wood library 
equipment. 


We will gladly help to prepare detailed 
layouts and specifications based upon our 
analysis of your requirements without any 
cost or obligation. To get the maximum 
benefit from our extensive background of 
experience in the library field, consult us 
during the earliest planning stage. 


Your letter or wire will receive prompt 
attention. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of 
Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


ORANGE, VIRGINIA 
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SNEAD PRODUCTS 


Steel Bookstacks, Single and 
Multitier. 


Snead Modular Construction. 


Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Marble, etc. 


Stack Stairs and Elevator 
Enclosures. 


Automatic Book Conveyors or 
Distributors. 

Carrels, Study Units, and 
Office Enclosures. 


Movable Partitions. 
Louverall Ceiling Lighting. 


Acoustical Treatment for 
Sound Absorption. 


Stack Accessories. 


Wood Library Furniture and 
Equipment, newly designed 
for improved functional value. 

Charging Desks 

Catalog Cases 

Tables 

Shelving 

Chairs 

Technical Equipment 


Detailed descriptions of the 
above sent upon request. 














LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 





The subscription rate for issues of this magazine 
will be three dollars per annum post free as from 
the beginning of 1950. We know that our Ameri- 
can subscribers won't mind paying the little extra, 
if we can judge from the charming letters they have 
sent us over the years; and they will remember that 
this is the first change that has been made in the 
price since the magazine was first started in 1927. 


Our contributors have included Sir Frederic Kenyon, 
Dr. Arundell Esdaile, W. C. Berwick Sayers, H. M. 
Tomlinson, L. R. McColvin, André Maurois, Milton 
J. Ferguson, Dr. A. E. Bostwick, H. M. Lydenberg, 
John Cotton Dana, George Blake, H. V. Morton, 
Charles Nowell, Lion Feuchtwanger, Prof. Joris 
Vorstius, Sir Stanley Unwin, Charles R. Sanderson, 
Prof. Gilbert Highet, and dozens of other names 
well known in literature and librarianship through- 
out the world. The tradition started in the first 
number is being carried on faithfully and well. 


New subscribers will be welcomed at any time. We 
would be pleased to send a specimen copy on request. 








LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 


$3.00 per annum post free direct, or through agents everywhere. 
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Macmillan Spring Books 

















GENERAL INTEREST 


THE PERMANENCE OF YEATS. Edited 
by James Hall and Martin Steinmann. A 


splendid collection of Yeats criticism. 
Jan. 31 $5.00 


THE CRUCIBLE. By “Colonel Yay.” Ex- 
citing war experiences of a Philippine girl 
guerrilla. lan. 31 $3.75 


EVERY INCH A KING. By Sergio Correa 


Da Costa. A biography of Dom Pedro I, 
first Emperor of Brazil. Feb. 7 $3.00 


BRAZILIAN CULTURE. By Fernando de 


Azevedo. A monumental history of all 
phases of Brazilian culture, with over 400 
illustrations. Feb. 7 $12.50 


THE RAMPARTS WE GUARD. 2y 2. ™. 
Maclver. A keen analysis of the perils to 
democracy, by the author of The IVeb of 
Government. Feb. 14 $3.00 


THE LINCOLN ENCYCLOPEDIA. Com- 
piled and edited by Archer H. Shaw. A 
unique collection of Lincoln's spoken and 
written words, arranged for ready refer- 
ence. Feb. 7 $6.50 


THE PARADOX OF OSCAR WILDE. 
By George Woodcock. A critical evalua- 
tion of Wilde as man and artist. 

Feb. 14 $3.50 


KING-DOCTOR OF ULITHI. 2, Mar- 
shall P. Wees and Francis Beauchesne 
Thornton. First-person account of the actu- 
al experiences upon which the novel, The 
King of Fassarat, is based. Feb. 28 $3.00 


A HOOK IN LEVIATHAN. 2y Bradley 
D. Nash and Cornelius Lynde. <A critical 
interpretation of the Hoover Commission 
Report. March 14 $3.00 


WORLDS IN COLLISION. By Immanuel 
Velikovsky. A daring (but well docu- 
mented) new theory of the history of our 
solar system. March 14 $5.00 


All dates and p 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY - 


60 Fifth Avenue ° 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LOGAN PEAR- 
SALL SMITH. By Robert Gathorne- 


Hardy. A new picture of the famous au- 


thor of Trivia March 7 $3.50 


NATURAL REGIONS OF THE U.S.S.R. 
By L. S. Berg. Thorough and scholarly, 
by a distinguished Soviet geographer. 


March 21 $10.00 


SELECTIVE RECORD GUIDE. By Moses 
Smith. A unique guide to recorded music 
by a well-known critic. Includes new Long 
Playing records. March 28 $5.00 


NELSON THE SAILOR. By Russell Gren- 
fell. An absorbing biography, stressing 
Nelson’s naval achievements, by the author 


of The Bismarck Episode. Apr. 4 $3.00 


EARLY MAN IN THE NEW WORLD. 
By Kenneth Macgowan. An anthropologi- 
cal “detective story” tracing the origin of 
man in America. Illustrated. Apr. 4 $5.00 


A SECOND TREASURY OF THE FA- 
MILIAR. Edited by Ralph L. Woods. A\ 
most 700 pages of familiar, well-loved 
poetry and prose. Apr. 4 $5.00 


THE BUNYAN STORY. By Vera Brittain. 
A full-blooded portrait of John Bunyan 
and his times. Apr. 11 $3.00 


HEAVY HANGS THE GOLDEN GRAIN. 
By Seumas MacManus. A delightful col- 
lection of Irish folklore—stories, anecdotes, 


poems, etc. Apr. 11 $3.00 


WOMAN'S SURGEON. By Seale Harris, 
M.D. Biography of Marion Sims, famous 
surgeon to slaves and queens. 


Apr. 18 $5.00 


RUSSIAN FOLKLORE. By Y. M. Sokolov. 
A massive history and analysis of the folk- 
lore of Russia. Apr. 18 $10.00 


rices are tentative 


New York 11 
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HALF OF ONE WORLD. By Foster 


Hailey. The current situation in the Far 
East analyzed by an outstanding journalist. 
Apr. 25 $3.00 


THE ROYAL PLAY OF MACBETH. 
By Henry N. Paul. A full historical study 
of the great Shakespeare tragedy. 


Apr. 25 $6.00 


AND SO TO ROME. By Cecil Roberts. 
Of special interest in the Holy Year—a 
travel book that evokes a brilliant pageant 
of 2,000 years of history. Illustrated. 

Apr. 25 $4.00 


MARRIAGE IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT. 
By Paul Popenoe. Marriage guidance by an 
outstanding family counselor. Apr. 25 $3.00 


FRITZ KREISLER. By Louis P. Lochner. 


First and only biography of the universally 
beloved violinist. May 2 $5.00 


FORGOTTEN PATRIOT: ROBERT 
MORRIS. By Eleanor Young. Biography 
of the little-known Financier of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. May 2 $4.00 


THE YANKEE EXODUS. By Stewart H. 
Holbrook. A lively account, in the best Hol- 
brook manner, of New Englanders who 
migrated westward. May 9 $5.00 


THE YOUNG SHELLEY. By Kenneth 
Neill Cameron. Subtitled “Genesis of a 
Radical,” the story of Shelley’s youth. 

May 16 $6.00 


MELVILLE WESTON FULLER. 2) Willard 
L. King. Biography of the man who was 
Chief Justice of the U.S., 1888-1910. 

May 29 $5.00 


THEM WAS THE DAYS. By Martha Fer- 
guson McKeown. The story of Mont Haw- 
thorne’s pioneer boyhood, set down in his 
inimitable accents. May 29 $3.50 


Macmillan Spring Books 











FICTION 
THE MAGIC FALLACY. 2)» David Wes). 


heimer. The story of two boys and how on 
learns, too early, the knowledge of good and 


evil. Tan. 31 $200 


WEEPING BAY. By Joy Davidman. Vio. 
lence and passion in the Gaspé country 
controversial novel told with searing. jn- 
tensity. Feb. 28 $300 


THE SHADOW AND THE PEAK. 
By Richard Mason. A school in the West 
Indies is the setting for this brilliant nove 

Feb. 14 $3.00 


THE KING OF FASSARAI. 28) David 
Divine. The entertaining story of a Navy 
doctor who was crowned king of a Sout! 
Sea island. Keb. 28 $3.0 


BRAT FARRAR. A fine new story of sus- 
pense by the author of The Franchise 
A ffatr. Feb. 28 $3.0 


THE GENTLE INFIDEL. By Lawrence 


Schoonover. Masterful historical romance 
set in 15th-century Turkey and Constanti- 
nople. March 14 $3.0 


THE BUMP ON BRANNIGAN'’S HEAD. 
By Myles Connolly. A gay, lovable story ¢ 


small-town miracles, by the author of Mr 
Blue. March 28 $2.50 
THE UNKNOWN DISCIPLE. 2» Fran. 


cesco Perri. A magnificent story of Rome 
and Palestine at the time of Christ 
Apr. 4 $3.50 


A DUCK TO WATER. 2y G. B. Stem. 
A charming, ironic parable in the same vein 


as The Ugly Dachshund. Apr. 4 $1.75 


A SPELL FOR OLD BONES. 2» Fric 
Linklater. A brilliant satiric fantasy about 

a poet and two giants in ancient Scotland. 
Apr. 18 $2.50 


All dates and prices are tentative 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY + 


60 Fifth Avenue . 


New York 11 
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Macmillan Spring Books 














ART BOOKS 


GAUGUIN. By John Rewald. Hyperion 
Press, 16 large plates in full color, plus 160 
photogravure plates. Feb. 7 $6.00 


GOYA. By Jacques Lassaigne. Hyperion, 13 
full-color and 64 half-tone plates. Formerly 
$6.00. Feb. 7 $2.95 


VERONESE. By Antoine Orliac. Hyperion, 
16 full-color and 144 half-tone plates. For- 
merly $7.50. Feb. 7 $4.95 


SPRING FLOWERS. 2y Arlette Davids. 
Hyperion, 32 unusually beautiful full-color 


lithographs. Feb. 7 $3.50 


ROCK PLANTS. By Arlette Davids. Hy- 
perion, 32 brilliant full-color reproductions. 
Feb. 7 $3.50 


FRANS HALS: The Civic Guard Portrait 
Groups, with a Foreword by H. P. Baard. 
54 plates, 24 in full color. March $6.50 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 
SAILING TECHNIQUE. 2y H. 4. Cala- 


han. For the beginner or advanced sailor, 
comprehensive, practical, many illustrations. 
Published $6.00 


FISHING iS FUN. By Arthur H. Carhart. 
Angling fundamentals for the beginner, with 

a wealth of pertinent pointers. Illustrated. 
Feb. 14 $1.95 


NATURE CRAFTS. By Ellsworth Jaeger. 
Clear directions, with drawings, for making 
a wide variety of objects useful out-of- 
doors. Feb. 28 $2.49 


AUDUBON'S BIRDS OF AMERICA, 
Popular Edition. The best of the fa- 
mous Audubon paintings in handsome 4- 
color plates. A handy-sized 320-page vol- 
ume. March 21 $2.95 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


LET'S READ THE BIBLE. By Kenneth 


Clinton. Practical suggestions for more and 
better Bible reading. Published $2.00 


GROWTH IN PRAYER. By Constance 


Garrett. The practice and uses of prayer, 
with many examples. Religious Book Club. 
Feb. 7 $2.00 


THE GREAT REDEMPTION. 2y Chester 


Warren Quimby. A living commentary on 
Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. Religious 
300k Club. Feb. 7 $2.50 


A PICTORIAL GOSPEL. 2y Eliot Hodg- 


kin. This beautiful volume shows the life 
of Christ in the works of the old masters. 
119 illustrations. Feb. $3.50 


THE MYSTERY OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOD. By Albert Schweitzer. New 
edition of an important Schweitzer book 
first published in 1901. March 14 $3.00 


DIARY OF A DEAN: St. Paul's, 1911- 
1934. By W.R. Inge. An important, out- 
spoken revelation of a great English church- 
man. Apr. 25 $3.50 


THE BIBLE WORD BOOK. = Edited by 


Canon Alan Richardson. An alphabetical 
reference book, the work of 35 eminent bib 
lical scholars. May 2 $3.50 


TECHNICAL BOOKS 
DIRECT CURRENT MOTOR MANUAL. 


By H. S. Dusenberg. A practical reference 
work. Diagrams, charts, glossary. 


April $6.00 


ILLUSTRATING FOR TOMORROW'S 
PRODUCTION. By J. Harold Farmer 
et al. Directions for becoming a skilled pro- 
duction illustrator. Nearly 200 illustrations. 

May $6.00 


AIRCRAFT ENGINE MAINTENANCE 
AND SERVICE. By Rollen H. Drake. 
Final volume of the Aircraft Mechanic 
Series. May $6.00 


All dates and prices are tentative 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY > 


60 Fifth Avenue ° New York 11 
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HEART SONGS 


edited by JOE MITCHELL 
“* CHAPPLE. Over 400 best- 
eles rt loved songs for young and 
old, each with simple piano 

Sx pais Ss accompaniment. Here are the 
ey words and music of familiar 

love songs, sea chanteys, lulla- 
bies, pioneer tunes, patriotic 
airs, marches, religious hymns 
and others. .... CIRCULAR 
AVAILABLE, 512 PAGES, 614” 
x 914", $2.95. February 27. 
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NANCY GOES TO COLLEGE 


edits 
by HELENE LAIRD. This companion volume to Nancy Keeps House is a long- pe 
needed guidebook for college freshmen. Girls of college and pre-college age will cools 


be delighted with the fascinating story of Nancy's first year in the strange new 
world of college life. Mrs. Laird is a college graduate, wife of a college professor 
and mother of a college student. ... . CIRCULAR AVAIL- 
ABLE, 224 PAGES, 514” x 8”, $2.00. FEBRUARY 27. 





HEALTH THROUGH NUTRITION 


by LELORD KORDEL. An informative and up-to-date book by a famous nutritionist 
that unlocks new secrets relating to the functioning of the human body. Seventeen 
chapters based on modern scientific findings are filled with information of vital 
interest to all—treating such subjects as the Heart, Arthritis, Insomnia, Glands, 
High Blood Pressure, eee CIRCULAR AVAILABLE, 
320 PAGES, 55%” x 834”, $3.00. FEBRUARY 27. 








CLEVELAND: The Making of a City 


by WILLIAM GANSON ROSE. This giant biography of America’s sixth largest 
city is based upon years of study and research through entire libraries of original 
source material, including journals, newspapers, diaries, letters, old woodcuts, 
manuscript maps, drawings, photographs, etc. Of profound interest to historians, 
sociologists, libraries, newspapers, industrial firms, etc. ... . CIRCULAR AVAILABLE, 
1280 PAGES—INCLUDING COMPLETE INDEX, 343 ILLUSTRATIONS, 9 MAPS, 64%” x 
94%”, $6.00. FEBRUARY 27. 
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work 








THE WORLD ART LIBRARY (now in print) 


SCULPTURE: PRINCIPLES & PRACTICE 


by LOUIS SLOBODKIN. A complete manual on sculpture, profusely illustrated with photographs and 
drawings, and including a gallery of the world’s great sculpture masterpieces. Over 300 illustrations. 


$5.95. 
PRINCIPLES OF FIGURE DRAWING | 


by ALEXANDER DOBKIN. A complete course in figure drawing, illustrated with diagrams, photo- 
graphs and drawings in sanguine and black-and-white. Over 550 illustrations. .... $4.95. 





PAUL GAUGUIN: Letters to His Wife and Friends we 


edited by MAURICE MALINGUE., Previously unpublished correspondence revealing the great THE 
artist's intimate life, struggles and disintegration. ... . $3.50. 


ig 
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pavouiTE De 4 
Storie 
FAVORITE DOG STORIES 


eee 
edited by MARGUERITE BLOCH. Fourteen of the world’s finest dog stories, z 
including tales by Terhune, Curwood, London, Foote, Harte, Muir and other master \ 
storytellers. There are humorous, touching and dramatic stories of house dogs, ’ 
seeing-eye dogs, war dogs, sheep dogs, heroes, hunters, huskies, mongrels and semen ae 
ee ere 256 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, 55%” x 834”, $2.50. 
MARCH 27. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF ANDREAS VESALIUS 


edited by J. B. deC. M. SAUNDERS and CHARLES D. O’MALLEY. A magnificent 
volume containing a// the plates from the works of the great Renaissance anatomist 
and physician, together with the first comprehensive transla- 

tion into English of the plate captions, plus annotations and an 

important Introduction CIRCULAR AVAILABLE, 256 

PAGES, 95 FULL PAGE PLATES, 9” x 12”, $10.00. MARCH 27. 
(PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE: $8.50) 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF 
AMERICAN GUNS 


by Captain JOHN HOUSTON CRAIGE. A comprehensive and completely up-to-date 
work on all phases of American shooting. This exhaustive and informative book 
contains 25 chapters, with sections on shotguns, rifles, small 
arms, care of the gun, safety, etc CIRCULAR AVAILABLE, 
448 PAGES, 164 ILLUSTRATIONS, 6” x 914", $4.95. APRIL 25. 


by HAROLD M. HOLDEN, M.D., D.D.S., PH.D. The physiology, psychology, art, 
folklore and literature of the human nose. This rich repository of learning, aesthetic 
speculation and curious lore will be of great interest and value to psychologists, 
anthropologists, writers, scholars, members of the medical profession, etc. The 
author is a leading plastic surgeon 288 PAGES, ILLUSTRATED, 554” x 83%”, 
$3.50. MAY 25. 


tHE CHICO STORY by FRANK SIEDEL. Twenty-three warmly human and 

dramatic stories of men and events connected with the history 

of the great state of Ohio. Based on dramatizations broadcast on the popular radio program of the same 
CIRCULAR AVAILABLE, 55g” x 84g”, $2.50. MAY 25. 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY cirverano ano new york 








AWARDS AND OBITUARIES 


HE tenth annual Young Readers’ Choice 

Award of the Pacific Northwest Library As- 
sociation was given in 1949 to Doris Shannon Garst 
for Cowboy Boots, which had already won the 
award of the Boys’ Club of America. 

The Prix Goncourt, France's top literary prize, 
went to Robert Merle, forty-one, for his first novel, 
Week End at Zuydcoate, the story of French fight- 
ers at Dunkerque. 

The London Sunday Times Award, a gold medal 
and a thousand pounds, honoring the outstanding 
contribution to English literature, went in Decem- 
ber 1949 to Winston Churchill for his war memoirs, 
The Gathering Storm and Their Finest Hour. 

New York, the World’s Capital City, by Cleve- 
land Rodgers and Rebecca B. Rankin, was chosen 
in London recently as an American Ambassador 
Book by the Books Across the Sea Committee of 
the English Speaking Union of the United States. 
Books so honored are chosen by a selection panel 
primarily because they fairly and honestly interpret 
the American people. 

The winner of the pure bred Arab colt, Sadhu, 
offered by Walter Farley, author of the “Black 
Stallion” series, in a nation-wide contest for chil- 
dren, is Janice Ohl, of Dayton, Ohio. Of the 47,000 
entrants in the contest, Janice was one of thirteen 
who submitted the name Black Minx for a filly that 
will appear in one of Mr. Farley's stories. Her tie- 
breaking letter was judged best by Mr. Farley. 

The American Historical Association awarded 
Dr. William W. Livezey, professor of history at the 
University of Oklahoma, the John Dunning prize 
for Mahan on Seapower, for general excellence and 
distinction. This book received also the Ohioana 
Honorable Mention Citation of 1947. 

Michael de Capite received the $1,000 award of 
the Friends of American Writers for The Bennett 
Place as the best novel by a Midwest author in 1948. 

Gertrude Emerson Sen's The Pageant of India's 
History, Volume I shares with Holden Furber’s 
John Company at Work the five hundred dollar 
Watumull Foundation prize awarded biennially by 
the American Historical Association to the best 
book originally published in the United States, on 
any phase of the history of India. 

Mary Hill Arbuthnot’s Children and Books won 
not only. the Ohioana Honorable Mention Citation 
for 1948 but an excellent citation in the Anniversary 
number of the New York Herald Tribune. 


DIED 


December 2. JAMES A. HOMANS, writer on scien- 
tific and mechanical subjects; in New York City; 
eighty-four. Among Mr. Homans’ textbooks was 
one of the first ever written on automobiles, The 
Self-Propelled Vehicle. He also wrote The ABC 
of the Telephone. 


> 


December 3. DimiTer IVANOV, Bulgarian author; 
of a heart ailment; in Sofia; seventy-one. Mr. 
Ivanov, whose pen name was Elin Pelin, and some 
of whose works have been translated into other 
languages, was considered one of the best Bulgarian 
short-story writers. Founder of the literary maga- 
zine, Razvigor, and of Bulgaria’s first children’s 
magazine, he this year won the nation’s highest 
cultural award, the Gold Medal of the Arts and 
Sciences. 


392 


December 3. PHitip BARRY, dramatist; of a heart 
attack; in New York City; fifty-three. Mr. Barry's 
plays, of which he once wrote nine in an eight- year 
period, ranged all the way from sophisticated 
comedies like The Philadelphia Story to the serious 
Animal Kingdom. His most recent work to reach 
Broadway was My Name Is Aquilon, but he was 
working on still another play when he died. He js 
said to have started writing at the age of nine, but 
when he graduated from Yale he went into the code 
department of the American Embassy in London 
and later wrote advertising copy in New York. 
However, he wanted so much to write that he left 
his job to attend the 47 Workshop at Harvard 
Both his Punch for Judy and You and 1, written 
at the Workshop, were produced successfully on 
Broadway. Among his other popular plays are: 
Paris Bound, Hotel Universe, Tomorrow and To- 
morrow, The Joyous Season, Liberty Je nes, With. 
out Love, Spring Dance, and Foolish Notion. 


December 5. MARGARET Root GARVIN, poet; in 
Utica, New York; after a long illness. Miss Garvin, 
founder of the Academy of American Poets, was 
also author of several books of poetry 


December 7. Rex BeEacu, author of popular ad- 
venture stories; by his own hand; in Sebring, 
Florida; seventy-two. Mr. Beach is said to have 
started writing because a friend sold a story for ten 
dollars. A bigger man (six feet tall and weighing 
225 pounds) he considered he should write a bigger 
story, one that would sell for, say, twelve dollars. 
When he received fifty from MeClure’s magazine 
for a tale told him by a Yukon prospector, he 
started writing short stories. Later, his publisher, 
S. S. McClure, called him to New York to propose 
a novel. Beach reported he was able to outline a 
good beginning but had to think fast to make up 
an ending on the spot, to sell the story. Back in 
Chicago he had forgotten the ending, but went to 
work anyway. The result was an Alaskan adventure 
story, The Spoilers, a best seller in 1906. In the 
next forty years he wrote more than thirty novels 
as well as numerous articles and short stories. For 
the past two years he had been afflicted with in- 
curable cancer of the throat. He was in the midst 
of a psychological novel, “Women in Ambush,” 
when he died. His last novel, The World in His 
Arms (1946), was well received, but in recent years 
he had done little writing, devoting most of his 
time to his ranch in Sebring, experimenting with 
raising flowers, vegetables, and cattle. 

December 7. FRANK R. LEET, artist, cartoonist, 
and writer; in Cleveland, Ohio; sixty-eight. His 
most famous cartoon “Al Acres,” was drawn for the 
Ohio Farmer magazine for thirty years 


December 9. MAx GriL1o, diplomat and writer; 
in Bogota, Colombia; eighty-one. Besides writing 
several books, Mr. Grillo was several times repre- 
sentative and senator; he also represented Colombia 
as ambassador to Brazil and Bolivia. 


December 12. Harriet ForD MorcGan, play- 

wright; in New York City; eighty-six. Mrs. Mor- 

gan, who wrote under the name of Harriet Ford, 
(Continued on page 394) 
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Why more than a thousand libraries 
yse Recordak microfilm editions .. . 





They're easier to handle... 


800 microfilmed newspaper pages fit in 
the palm of your hand . . . which means 
savings in time and effort for any library 
staff used to handling heavy, unwieldy 
bound or unbound editions. 


They're easier to stack... 

48,000 newspaper pages can be kept in 
a single film-filing drawer —in just 2% of 
the original stack space. This enables 
“space-shy" libraries to expand their 
“news” coverage, provide’a ‘more com- 
plete reader-service. 





They're easier to read... 


The whole story's there . . . larger than 
original size when you view it in the 
Recordak Reader. Nothing worn, soiled, 
missing. And you can get information 
faster—speed the film from page to page. 


5 “Recordak” is a trade-mark | 
| It's the best way ~~: 


to get news editions... =RE C ORDERK 


The best way—experience shows—for (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
libraries large and small. And all you need Originator of modern microfilming— 
to introduce this modern, more efficient and its library application 


service is a Recordak Film Reader. With it, 
you can build your reference files economi- 
cally, as you wish . . . order microfilm editions from a selection of more than 400 leading newspapers. | 
i: 


The cost is low—well within most library budgets. Write today for full details. 
RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | 





(Continued from page 392) 
collaborated with Joseph Medill Patterson, founder 
of the New York Daily News, in writing The 
Fourth Estate and Little Brother of the Rich. She 
also worked with Harvey O'Higgins on a number 
of comedies, most successful of which were The 
Argyle Case and The Dummy. They produced a 
dramatization of Sinclair Lewis’ Main Street. Her 
last play was Christopher Rand, produced in 1929. 


December 14. LEON GUERDAN, French editor and 
biographer; in New York City; sixty-three. Born in 
Constantinople and educated in France, Mr. Guer- 
dan came to the United States in 1941. Here he 
edited France Amerique, a French weekly, and was 
a correspondent for L’Ordre of Paris. He wrote 
several biographies of European political figures. 


December 14. RuFUS ROCKWELL WILSON, busi- 
nessman and author; in Elmira, New York; eighty- 
four. Mr. Wilson paralleled his business career 
with books: on American cities, regional history, 
travel, and Abraham Lincoln, about whom he wrote 
more than twenty books, including The Lincoln 
Legend, Lincoln among His Friends, Intimate 


Memories of Lincoln, Lincoln in Caricature, and 
The Uncollected Works of Abraham Lincoln. He 
drew his material from Lincoln's contemporaries 
and made Lincoln real and appealing rather than a 
man of legend. 


December 17. HELEN MERRITT COMBES, news- 
paper woman, poet, and short story writer; in Sea 
Cliff, Long Island; eighty-five. When Theodore 
Roosevelt was president, Mrs. Combes was assigned 
by the Brooklyn Eagle and other papers to cover 
Sagamore Hill, then the summer White House. 
Mr. Roosevelt frequently sent her exclusive stories 
from Washington and called her to Sagamore Hill 
when there was news. She worked for the old 
New York Herald, which printed many of her 
verses, including “Gone West,’ which became fa- 
mous during the first world war. 


December 18. SEM BENELLI, playwright and poet; 
at Zoagli, on the Italian Riviera; seventy-two. Long 
famous in his native Italy, Mr. Benelli became 
known in this country as author of The Jest, notable 
in itself and because in the New York production 
(Continued on page 406) 





AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITY GETS CARE Book GIFT 


Presentation ceremony of a $1,000 book gift to the University of Vienna, in the first 
Austrian delivery under the CARE Book Program, endorsed by the American Librar) 
Association. Shown in the front row (left to right) are: Chet Huntley, American radio 
commentator, who participated in the ceremony; Samuel H. Williams, chief of the Edu 
cation Division, USACA, who officiated; Brig. Gen. James C. Fry, representing the United 
States High Commissioner to Austria, who made the presentation; Professor Dr. Richard 
Meister, rector of the University; Major C. P. Murray, Jr., CARE mission chief in Austria 
Professor Dr. Karl Lindner, of the university faculty; and Col. J. H. Hynes, European 
director of CARE. In the background are deans of the various University faculties, in theit 
academic regalia. Cash donations to the Book Program, CARE, 20 Broad Street, New York 
(or any local CARE office) are used to buy and deliver the latest English-language and 
technical books to war-wrecked libraries in Europe and Asia. 
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FARAWAY HAVEN 


BY LIDA LARRIMORE 


A girl’s conflict between love and tradition makes a tender and dramatic novel. $2.50 


FRANCES sHELLEY wees’ MELODY UNHEARD 


A girl who has music in her hands finds love in her heart. $2.50 


porotuy pierce wacker’s KATE FULLER, M.D. 


A young, beautiful woman doctor fights the prejudice of the man she loves. $2.50 


VILLAGE DOCTOR 


BY LUCY AGNES HANCOCK 


A young doctor finds that a small town has its share of romance and rivalries. $2.50 


ROY MANNING'S WESTERN THRILLER RED RANGE 


An exciting story of the brutal struggle between hoeman and cattle barons. $2.50 





27TH WE FELL IN LOVE WITH QUEBEC 


BY SIDNEY W. DEAN AND MARGUERITE MOOERS MARSHALL 
A book about cities, shrines, lakes, fishing, villages, food, rivers, sailing and people—all the 
usual and unusual parts of the province of Quebec. Illustrated with 40 photographs. $3.50 


ctapys Taber's SEILLMEADOW SEASONS 


For the thousands of Taber fans—a new book about Stillmeadow, its dogs, books, 
music, food and serenity. Illustrated by Edward Shenton. $3.00 


RIMROCK RIDER py watker A. TOMPKINS 


A dead man’s message begins a desperate struggle of one man against many. By the 
author of MANHUNT WEST. $2.50 


DOCTOR ALICE’S DAUGHTER ay kay wamitton 


A tender and compelling story of three people. By the author of THE GENTLE 


HEART. $2.50 
tous trimBte’s GUNSMOKE JUSTICE 


A man’s fight to save his home, his dream, his girl. $2.50 


LAW OF THE GUN py srerr river 


The author of CIRCLE C MOVES IN writes another exciting story of rustlers and 
the law. $2.50 


BY MARGARET PHELPS 





For children 9 to 13 who like horses. Author of REGULAR COWBOY. Illustrated $2.50 


CARNIVAL GYPSY sy porotny GILMAN BUTTERS 


A delightful teen-age novel by the author of ENCHANTED CARAVAN. $2.50 
Canadian agents: THE RYERSON PRESS, Toronto, Canad 
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Alice Lee 


ESIDES being author of five books, with a sixth 
novel in progress, and having many articles 
both learned and popular published in periodicals, 
Alice Lee Marriott is a research ethnologist, mu- 
seum consultant, and librarian. Additional diver- 
sion is derived from hobbies, chief of which are 
cooking and traveling. When asked about sports, 
however, ‘The only sport I can honestly list is 
walking the dog—under protest from both of us.” 
Miss Marriott (accent on the first syllable, with 
all letters sounded) was born in 1910 in Wilmette, 
Illinois. Her father, Richard Goulding Marriott, 
came to this country from England as a boy and 
settled near Chicago. Her mother, Sydney Kenner 
Cunningham, of a pre-Revolutionary Southern fam- 
ily, had been born and reared in Ohio. Little Alice 
was seven when the family settled in Oklahoma 
City. It was there she received most of her educa- 
tion and the first college degree, granted magna cum 
laude, in 1930. In 1935 a B.A. degree in anthro- 
pology (the first to a woman) was conferred upon 
her at the University of Oklahoma. Honors include 
Sigma Xi, 1935; Phi Beta Kappa, 1945; State's 
Outstanding Woman of 1945. “They were hard up 
for women that year.” 

Blue-eyed and red-haired, Miss Marriott is five 
feet, six inches tall and pleasantly proportioned. 
She is an Episcopalian and a Democrat. “I have 
had a finger in a number of civic pies that never 
quite got baked,” she states candidly. She is an 
interesting paradox, an infinitely shy person with 
an enormously intuitive gift for understanding 
people. Although she seems never to be ‘‘the artist 
at work” when carrying on a conversation, no de- 
tail of personality escapes her. It is particularly 
the women of the human race who claim her atten- 
tion, and whom she depicts in her books. 

Fortunately lacking the heavy hand of the pedant 
that results so often from the accumulation of sci- 
entific background, she writes superbly of Indians, 
Spanish Americans, and Anglo-Americans. A critic 
remarked in the Houston Post, ‘Alice Marriott 
won't make you laugh out loud. But she will give 
you a continuous, lasting, warm risibility, a feeling 
of well-being bordering on happiness, an almost 
symphonic sense of rightness that is missing from 
too much present day experience.” 

She has filled many professional positions, among 
which are cataloger for the Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
Public Library; graduate assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Anthropology at the University of Okla- 
homa; and specialist in Indian Arts and Crafts for 
the United States Department of the Interior. 

Her first writing success occurred during junior 
year at Central High School in Oklahoma City: 
she won first prize in a short story contest. But she 
promptly forgot all about writing, except for neces- 
sary term papers, until she started The Ten Grand- 
mothers, which was published (1945) by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. Since then her short 
stories and articles have appeared in Mademoiselle, 
Harper's, The American Mercury, and The South- 
west Review, as well as in The Journal of the Texas 
Geographic Society. Her other published books are 
Winter-Telling Stories (1947), Maria, the Potter 
of San Ildefonso (1948), Indians on Horseback 
(1948), and The Valley Below (1949). Maria 
was the choice of the Natural History Book Club 
for July 1948. 
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In spite of such literary achievement, she stead- 
fastly refuses to regard herself as a writer in the 
usual sense of the word. “I am a research ethnolo- 
gist, and the writing of reports is necessary to the 
completion of a research job.’’ American critics, 
however, have differed with her opinion. “I do not 
know how high Miss Marriott may rank as an 
anthropologist, but in the management of her ma- 
terial as an author she is a genius,” wrote E. De- 
Golyer in the Saturday Review of Literature. W.( 
Tyrrel commented in part, “The author, an experi- 
enced ethnologist who has lived with descendants 
of the original inhabitants of this area, writes about 
her subject with sympathetic understanding. Read- 
ers of this book cannot help but obtain insight into 
the character and story of these ‘first Americans’ as 
well as a vivid impression of the Plains Indians 
Writing of Maria in the New York Herald Tribune 
Erna Fergusson pointed out that “In this book 
Maria lives as a woman, a noble woman, calm and 
finely tempered in herself and firmly integrated as 
one of an integrated society. Her book is refresh- 
ing and healing for us to read, especially now when 
we see Our Own society so sadly shattered by the 
results of our own cleverness. It is healing to see 
how people can live unquestioningly, knowing that 
each individual must make his own contribution to 
the goodness of the whole.” 

The favorite authors of this versatile writer may 
come as somewhat of a surprise to her readers. 
Jane Austen, Mark Twain, and Thomas Beer are 
tied for first place. They are the writers whom she 
reads time and again without growing tired or 
bored. But they would not accompany her to that 
legendary desert island, where most of us expect to 
be stranded with our ultimate choice in good read- 
ing. Only one volume will be Miss Marriott's com- 
panion when that great day comes, because in that 
finite boundary of two covers she has found every- 
thing she wants. Its author? William Shakespeare 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN 
Out Of My Later Years 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 
Atoms Of Thought (Aphorisms) 


ANDRE GIDE 
Autumn Leaves (Essays) 


PERCY WILLIAMS BRIDGMAN 
Reflections Of A Physicist 


PAUL CLAUDEL 
The Eye Listens (Illustrated ) 


MAURICE COLBOURNE 
The Real Bernard Shaw 


CECIL HUNT 
Dictionary Of Wordmakers 


CORLISS LAMONT 
The Illusion Of Immortality 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
Proust's Way (Biographical) 


MIKHAIL ALPATOV 
Russian Impact On Art (/llustrated ) 


PAUL VERLAINE 
Confessions Of A Poet 


PAUL NETTL 
The Other Casanova (Illustrated ) 


MOSHE PEARLMAN 
The Army Of Israel (/llustrated ) 


ROSLYN RENSCH 
The Harp (Illustrated ) 


ARNOLD SCHOENBERG 
Style And Idea (Essays) 


OSCAR WILDE 


De Profundis (First Unabridged Ed.) 


SPRING PUBLICATIONS 
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Bucklin 


UCKLIN MOON, who has received a Rosen- 
wald Fellowship and the George Washington 
Carver Award for his books on Negro life in Amer- 
ica, is not a Negro. Since a writer's bid for public 
favor is properly made on the basis of literary excel- 
lence and not racial origin, this fact is not stressed 
by Mr. Moon or his publishers. It is mentioned 
here only because librarians are so frequently asked 
the question. 

Mr. Moon was born at Eau Claire, Wisconsin, on 
May 13, 1911, the only son of Chester D. Moon and 
Edith (Bucklin) Moon. The parents were both of 
New England stock, the mother’s brother president 
of the National Shawmut Bank, Boston, and the 
father in the lumber business. Bucklin Moon at- 
tended Shattuck Military Academy at Fairibault, 
Minnesota, graduating in 1929. He went on to 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, majoring in 
English. Graduating with an A.B. degree in 1935, 
he was voted the most improved member of the 
senior class. He began writing short stories while 
at Rollins, where his many extracurricular activities 
included editorship of the literary magazine. Two 
of his stories won honorable mention in a Story 
magazine college contest, although they were not 
published. 

In his graduation year Mr. Moon married Eliza- 
beth Vogler. He came to New York and joined the 
staff of the Review of Reviews as “junior editor and 
ringmaster.” He then tried a new magazine and a 
small literary agency, both of which were unsuccess- 
ful. He found a job with the Edward L. Bernays 
office, writing publicity on beer. In 1938 he sold 
his first short story to Harper's magazine. Deciding 
that he wanted to give more time to writing, Mr. 
Moon took his wife and small daughter to Orlando, 
Florida. He worked as bartender in a hotel there, 
spending his free hours from midnight to morning 
on his first novel. He finished the book a year and a 
half later in New York, where he was selling books 
in one of the Doubleday shops. 

His first book, The Darker Brother, appeared in 
1943. A. C. Spectorsky said in Book Week, ‘The 
book has a far more telling and lasting impact than 
a dozen tales of horror. Bucklin Moon knows 
Negro life inside out. He is right in his attitude and 
outlook and sympathies, not in a pedantic way and 
not in a mushy uplift way, but as an intelligent 
and knowledgeable man who sees wrong and hypoc- 
risy and persecution . . . being visited on his fellow 
men.” The New Yorker called it ‘a pitiful, un- 
happy story of white man’s inhumanity to black, 
which, however, leaves unexplored the deeper issues 
involved.” 

Primer for White Folks (1945) was an anthology 
edited by Mr. Moon. The collection of historical 
documents, sketches, and short stories, all bearing 
on Negro-white relations, included such authors as 
Carey McWilliams, Lillian Smith, Richard Wright, 
W. E. B. DuBois, and Wendell Willkie. John Cas- 
well Smith, Jr., said in Atlantic, “Mr. Moon has 
done an excellent and knowing job in selecting the 
material for this book.” 


High Cost of Prejudice (1947) was a factual 
study of the costs—in dollars and cents and cultural 
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values—of America’s intolerance of Negroes in the 
field of labor, in politics, in social life. Virginia 
Kirkus called it ‘‘a realistic down-to-earth analysis 
of the Negro problem . . . in succinct, challenging 
terms.” Carey McWilliams wrote in the Nation, 
“The publication of this volume is further proof of 
how an understanding of the factors involved in 
what we used to call ‘the race problem’ has increased 
since 1940. Merely to compare Mr. Moon's clear, 
calm-mannered, realistic analysis with some of the 
frightened, myth-ridden analyses that appeared in 
the twenties gives proof of the progress that has 
been made.” 

Without Magnolias, Mr. Moon's second novel 
and fourth book, appeared in 1949. W. F. Weaver 
said in the New York Times: “Unlike many novels 
about the problems of Negroes in this country, 
Without Magnolias is a good story. In addition to 
an effective sympathy, Bucklin Moon has a good 
eye, a sharp ear, and an unobtrusively smooth narta- 
tive style. .. . One particularly interesting aspect 
of this book is that it never uses violence as a plot 
device.” Ann Petry wrote in the New York Herald 
Tribune, “This is Bucklin Moon's second novel and 
it deserves the prize it won, for he has painted an 
accurate, realistic picture of the delicate balance ot 
race relations in the South, spicing it with small 
vulgarities and an occasional bitter joke.” 

Mr. Moon, now associated editorially with the 
publishing house of Doubleday and Company, has 
no book in progress. He lives with his wife and 
three children at Patterson, New York. Hazel-eyed 
and brown-haired, over six feet in height, he calls 
himself a liberal in politics and disclaims any church 
affiliation. His favorite authors are Faulkner, Hem- 
ingway, and William March. His hobbies are Sia- 
mese cats and hot jazz, his favorite recreation, chess. 

NinA BrRoWN BAKER 
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| Columbia Books 


ITALY FROM NAPOLEON 
TO MUSSOLINI 


By RENE ALBRECHT-CARRIE, Assist- 
ant Professor of History, Barnard College. 
From Napoleon's brief domination through 
Mussolini’s fall and Italy's painful start on 
the road to recovery, this very readable nar- 
rative plumbs the significance of modern 
Italy's historic inheritance. Interpretive 
scholarship of the highest order. $4.25 


THE RECOLLECTIONS OF 
ALEXIS de TOCQUEVILLE 


Translated by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA 
DE MATTOS. Edited, with additions and 
introduction, by J. P. MAYER. Available 
for the first time in English, the memoirs of 
the 19th-century political philosopher, author 
of Democracy in America, will be a welcome 
newcomer to American bookshelves. $5.00 


ONE HUNDRED BOOKS 
ABOUT BOOKMAKING 


By HELLMUT LEHMANN-HAUPT, 4s- 
sistant Professor of Book Arts and Con- 
sultant on Early Books and Manuscripts, 
Columbia University. A new edition of the 
well-known treasury of information pub- 
lished in 1933 as Fifty Books about Book- 
making. $1.75 


CONGRESS MAKES A LAW 
By STEPHEN KEMP BAILEY, Assistant 
Professor of Government, Wesleyan Unt 
versity. Through a detailed study of the 
techniques and processes behind the enact- 
ment of the Employment Act of 1946, Mr. 
Bailey gives the intimate, behind-the-scen 
story of a law in the making. $3. 


The new YEARBOOK OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS 1947-48 


A detailed account of the work of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies from 
June 30, 1947 to September 21, 1948. With 
charts, maps, documentary annexes, exten- 
sive bibliography, U.N. Who's Who, and 
index, 1140 pages. $12.50 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 
Morningside Heights, N. Y. 27 
Publishers of 
THE COLUMBIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 
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The first five reports of 
THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
INQUIRY now available 


THE BOOK INDUSTRY 
3y WILLIAM MILLER. The only 
up-to-date, non-technical survey of 
publishing in America. “Everyone who 
is interested in the future of publish- 
ing is urged to study Miller’s volume.” 
——Saturday Review of Literature 

2nd Printing. $2.75 


THE LIBRARY'S PUBLIC 

By BERNARD BERELSON, Dean, 
Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago. A summary of everything 
now scientifically known about the use 
of the 7,400 public libraries in the 
United States by their public of 
25,000,000. 2nd Printing. $3.00 


THE INFORMATION FILM 

By GLORIA WALDRON, Education 
Department, Twentieth Century Fund. 
The first and only book to examine 
the entire field of the adult informa- 
tion film. Includes recommendations 
for increased library use and distribu- 
tion, 2nd printing. Illustrated. $3.75 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY in the 
POLITICAL PROCESS 
By OLIVER GARCEAU, Social Sci- 
ence Laculty, Bennington College. A 
thorough survey of internal and ex- 
ternal political pressures which affect 
public libraries. Based on research in 
61 communities and state library ex- 
tension agencies throughout the nation. 
With charts. $3.75 


GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS FOR 

THE CITIZEN 

3y JAMES L. McCAMY, Professor 
of Political Science, University of 
IVisconsin. A valuable survey of the 
scope and present thachinery for pub- 
lishing and distributing government 
information. Librarians will find spe- 
cial interest an its proposals for the 
leading role public libraries can and 
should play. $2.50 


COMING LATER THIS SPRING 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Robert D. Leigh. 
The General Report of the Public 
Library Inquiry 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIAN 
by Alice |. Bryan 
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NEW! e¢ EIGHTH EDITION e PUBLISHED DECEMBER, 1949 


American Men of Science | | 


A Biographical Directory Founded in 1906 by J. McKeen Cattell 


Edited by JAQUES CATTELL 


Ts completely revised and re-edited eighth 

edition of American Men of Science is im- 
portant to everyone who needs a convenient ref- 
erence to the careers of scientific workers. Its 
wealth of information includes name, address, 
subject of investigation, place and date of birth, 
date of marriage, number of children, degrees 
with place and date, present and previous posi- 
tions. Other data include expeditions, honors, 
societies with offices held and chief subjects of 
research. 


© Over 50,000 names _in- 
cluded. Most former entries 
contain new and valuable in- 
formation. 

@ Includes more than 18,000 
new names never before 
listed. 

© Supplies over 20,000 ad- 
dress changes since last edi- 
tion. 

@ Lists over 2,000 who have 
died since last edition. Gives 
date of death. 


.. Se REE Ges aaa 


The Standard Reference for 45 Years 


2,850 pages ¢ Attractive, cloth binding © $17.00 
Write for descriptive folder 


THE SCIENCE PRESS e¢ LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 

















Eleetuc Book Charging Machine... 


Gives ACCURATE Record . . . PRINTED before Your Eyes 







Accurate Record. Each charge registers 
directly from borrower's card to book 
card, You can see that borrower's number 
and date are printed. There is no 
question about the record. Human 
margin of error is eliminated even 
during rush periods. 

You insert cards—Machine does 
the rest in split seconds. No 
figures to copy—no chance for 
mistakes — no fatiguing mental and 
physical strain. | 
Adaptable to different types of libraries. 

Low yearly rental. Write for free booklet. 
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5 new titles 
in our popular 
and growing 


"FIRST BOOK” 
SERIES 


February 24th 
A FIRST BOOK ABOUT 


G60 Ellen Wales Walpole; illus. 

by Mary Pollock. A beau- 
tiful and reverent book to help even 
very young children understand the 
concept of God. Acceptable to all 
faiths. $1.50 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 


C AT Gladys Taber; illus. by 

Bob Kuhn. All breeds, 
their habits, likes and dislikes, plus a 
full section on care and training of cat 
pets. $1.50 


THE FIRST BOOK OF 


COWBOYS Benjamin -* 


ster; illus. 
William Moyers. All about the excit- 
ing activity of cowboy life on the 
range and at the rodeo. $1.50 


April 7th 
A FIRST BOOK ABOUT 


4 ABIE All Around the World 


Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin; illus. by Marguerite Scott. 
How babies are fed, dressed, cared 
for, and grow up in many lands. A 
wonderful adjustment book for older 
brothers and sisters. $1.50 


April 18th 
THE FIRST BOOK OF 


BASEBALL 2<xiemin2ecwster 


illustrated by 
Jeanne Bendick. Fundamentals of the 
sport, with material to give youngsters 
understanding of big-league play. $1.50 


ALL in BIG TYPE Hf ALL Illustrated 
in color HM ALL clothbound J ALL 
only $1.50 each. 








INC. 
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Cowboys, 
Cowboys, 
Cowboys 


i Selected by PHYLLIS FENNER. 
@ Illustrated by PERS CROWELL. 

Now the same editor-illustrator 
team that gave you Horses, Horses, 
Horses, has created this large, beau- 
tiful book of the liveliest cowboy 
stories, by such widely popular 
authors as Will James, Stephen 
Holt and Glen Rounds. 


Cloth bound, $2.50, FEB. 24 


Partners in 
the Saddle 


@ By ADOLPH REGLI. A fast- 
action Western story of Texas in 
the 1870’s in which two young men 
carry on some strenuous ranching 
against the odds of cattle rustlers 
and hostile Indians. 


Large novel size; cloth bound. 
$2.00. FEBRUARY 24 


Please write for complete, illustrated, descriptive catalog 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC., 285 MADISON AVE., N.Y. 17 
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Not Just the “Quickies” 
But Everything! 


The Baker & Taylor Co. can ship you the latest best 
sellers, of course, and more quickly, but it can also give 
you unrivaled service (as it serves some 5000 schools and 
libraries) on the staples, the books many wholesalers don’t 
bother to stock at all. B&T carries representative stocks 
of the books of some 750 publishers. It has, under one 
roof, some 750,000 volumes, constantly being shipped out 
and renewed. It can ship at once 


example 


these 
and other 
books of 
The 
Citadel Press 


THE SELECTED WRITINGS OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN MAXIM GORKY 
Edited by HENRY GOODMAN In- Newly translated by ISIDOR 
troduction by MALCOLM COWLEY SCHNEIDER $3.75 
+4.00 Three great books in one volume: \/)j 
Over 50 selections, including 3 complete Childhood, In the World, and My Uni- 
books—Kwaidan, Some Chinese Ghosts, versities. These autobiographical writ- 
Chita—and other stories and_ essays. ings are the greatest of Gorky’s works. 
Here, for the first time, is a representa- More than the story of Gorky’s life, they 
tive collection of MHearn’s celebrated present an unequaled picture of Russian 
Caribbean tales, stories of the Gulf society in the late 19th and early 20th 
Coast and the Orient, and the great centuries. Hailed by the New Republic 
Japanese fairy, ghost, and folk stories as “one of the great life stories in litera- 
that proved him to be the only Western ture,” this autobiographical trilogy had 
writer who has ever fully understood previously appeared only in 3 separate 
and expressed the culture of Japan. volumes, all out of print. 640 pages. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Booksellers 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Send for our free catalog of books for children 
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AMERICAN 


SQUARE DANCES 
Of the West and Southwest 
By LEE OWENS 


“The keynote of the book is its 
logical, progressive development.” 
—Miriam Linster, Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

PART I, For Study Off the 
Dance Floor, presents the parts, 
movements, and figures of the 
square dance, with illustrations, 
“The Art of Calling,” and “How 

Play Square Dance Music.” 

PART II, For Use on the Dance 
Floor, gives thirty-five calls, each 
phrased and timed for best results. 
Instructions for the dancers are 
presented in simple, direct form. 

‘A book that can be used to ad- 
vantage by students and teachers at 
the same time, by a self-instructed 
group, or by one who has leader- 
ship thrust upon him. You will 
prize this as one of your most 
valued books.” —LrEoNA HOLBROOK, 
Brigham Young University. 

Illustrated, $3.50 


DANCES OF EARLY 


CALIFORNIA DAYS 
By LUCILE K. CZLARNOWSKI 


A unique and important contri- 
bution to the field of folk dancing 
—authentic dance descriptions and 
music direct from the oldest in- 


habitants. 

Dance games, couple dances, 
dances for sets of two couples, 
couple dances used for demonstra- 
tion, and group dances are included 
—thirty nine in all, complete with 
music. 

Chapters on social setting, his- 
torical survey, analysis of basic 
steps with diagrams, typical pro- 
grams. IJl/lustrated, $5.00. January 


PACIFIC BOOKS 
fir, Box 558, Palo Alto, California 


st 
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What 
Our 
Readers 


Think 


{Eprror’s Note: The correspondence columns of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin are open to all ou , 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 








“Strand Magazine to Close Down” 


Under the above heading the Manchester Guard- 
ian on December 14, 1949, commented on 
of a distinguished career’: 

The Strand Magazine is to end publication after 
58 years with its March issue. Rising costs and the 
paper shortage have not allowed it to revert to its 
traditional standards, so its publishers have decided 
to bring its long and distinguished career to a close 

The news will come as a shock to those who 
remember the magazine in its great days, when 
Sherlock Holmes’s adventures were only a part of 
the rich feast of stories filling its pages. W. W 
Jacobs’s night watchmen and Thames captains 
Kipling’s Puck of Pook’s Hill, P. G. Wodehouse’s 
Jeeves, and Agatha Christie's Hercule Poirot all 
made their bow in the Strand. Lavish illustration 
was a feature of the magazine, and many of its 
artists later became as famous as its authors. One 
of them was Max Beerbohm, whose first published 
drawings appeared there. 

Apart from other difficulties, it has been sug- 
gested that there is a lack of good storytellers about 
just now. But the last of the Srrand’s six editors, 
Mr. Macdonald Hastings, said last night that he 
could not agree with this suggestion. The trouble, 
he thought, was that with present restrictions on 
paper writers had not room enough to develop a 
good story. This is a serious problem, and another 
which has grave implications is that the economics 
of publishing are making it almost impossible for a 
magazine of high standard to exist. In order to con- 
tinue comfortably on its prewar scale, the Strand 
would have to sell 400,000 copies a month instead 
of its present 100,000. 


the end 


USBE 


Until further notice the United States Book Ex- 
change “Newsletter” will be issued every two 
months. It is sent free to participants (in as many 
copies as are needed for the administration of the 
exchange in each library) and to all those interested 
in exchange and in cultural rehabilitation. It carries 
news of the operations of USBE in both fields, as 
well as the pertinent activities of other agencies. 

Comments, from participants, on the operation 
of the exchange are welcomed. USBE is conduct- 
ing a program that is in many ways unprecedented 
in that its aim is to grow into a self-supporting 
clearinghouse. As a consequence, some of its pro- 
cedures need explanation to those at home and 
abroad who do not know its full aims. Send your 
comment or request for further information to 
Alice Dulany Ball, c/o Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 
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Film Information Centers and 
Rural Councils 


An intensive drive to encourage the formation 
of film information centers is being sponsored by 
the Film Council of America in cooperation with 
other interested athliated national organizations. 

The centers, which FCA hopes to see organized 
at both state and community level, will provide or- 
ganizations and individuals in their respective areas 
with information concerning available films and film 
equipment resources. In a number of communities 
information centers have been set up in the public 
library in cooperation with local film councils. In 
at least two cities universities have undertaken re- 
sponsibility for maintenance of film information 
centers in cooperation with community groups. On 
the state level four special committees are at work 
on state-wide inventories of film resources with a 
view to the ultimate establishment of state film in- 
formation centers. 

The FCA is planning a compilation of a directory 
of film information centers and solicits any data on 
new centers. 

Awakening interest in the film council idea by 
rural groups is evident by the recent formation of 
several local councils. 

In attempting to service the needs of the com- 
munity groups within the county, the Council has 
set up a small county film library of educational 
films. It is now developing an information center 
of film resources, and is also planning to train vol- 
unteer projectionists. One of the Council's main 
goals is “to help program leaders of adult groups 
choose films and other visual aids for use in their 
programs—both entertainment and educational.” 


All about Writing 


Starting January 18, “Writing and Its Conse- 
quences,” six weekly lectures designed for librar- 
ians, booksellers, editors, and others, and given by 
persons distinguished in the book world, are being 
offered by the University of Chicago and the Chi- 
cago Chapter of the Women’s National Book As- 
sociation. For further information write Cyril O. 
Houle, University College, 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Library Fellowship 


A library fellowship will be offered for the fifth 
consecutive year at New Jersey College for Women, 
Rutgers University. It covers a two-year period be- 
ginning September 1950, and permits the recipient 
to complete a full professional curriculum in library 
service while holding a half-time position in the 
College library. To qualify, a candidate must have 
a bachelor's degree and preferably some library ex- 
perience. 

At the completion of this work-study program, 
the student should be equipped to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of advanced librarian positions. The 
tellowship covers tuition, room, and board at the 
woman's college of the state university of New 
Jersey. Applications for 1950-51 must be sent to 
Ada J. English, librarian, New Jersey College for 
Women, New Brunswick, New Jersey, by March 1. 

(Continued on page 406) 
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GOOD NEWS 
for LIBRARIES! 


Ten Young Scott Books which appear most 
frequently on “approved” lists throughout 
the country, have just been issued in full 
cloth bindings. Send for our new Spring 
catalog * which lists all of these titles and 
gives descriptions of each. 
PATRICIA F, LADD 
of the Sacramento 
City Library says: 
“I am most en- 
thusiastic about 
How Your Body 
Works by HER- 
MAN & NINA 
SCHNEIDER. It 
has been several 
years since we 
have had any book 
on physiology, 
good or poor, and 
this one is excellent. The age of the child 
to which this book will appeal is the exact 
age when he will be first seriously interested 
in the workings of his body.” 
Ages 9-14, grades 5-8, 160 pages, full cloth. 
$2.50 
Library Journal says of 
DoroTHY CANFIELD’S 
Something Old, Some- 
thing New: “Real 
people and places 
from our country’s his- 
tory . . . Interwoven 
most cleverly in each 
story is some lesson or 
truth in character- 
a field building or citizenship 
. . . Excellent for patriotic programs, story 
hour, or background material for social stud- 
ies classes. Recommended for all elementary 
school libraries.” 
Ages 10 & up, grades 6 & up, 192 pp., full 
cloth. $2.50 
* This catalog has descriptions of all Young 
Scott books in print, and a check list show- 
ing educational discounts. 







LETSFINDOUT 


HERMAN & NINA & 
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Books may be ordered on 30-day approval. 


WILLIAM R. SCOTT, Inc. 
513 Sixth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Books in Demand! 


1001 DESIGNS 
FOR HAND 
DECORATING 


Contains over a thou- 
sand beautifully detailed 
designs and painting 
patterns. Leaf motifs, 
Animals, Borders, Mod- 
erns, Geometrics, Ro- 
settes, Holiday Themes, 
etc. 

Complete, step - by - step 
graphic directions for 
decorating Kitchen, 
Nursery, Bathroom, Fabrics, Wood, Leather, Glass, 
Metal . . . for stenciling, hand painting, needle- 
work, silk screen, block printing, leather work, etc. 
Contains full instructions for adapting designs, 
cutting stencils applying colors, etc. 


Published $3.00 





The Book of 
FOLK ART 
DESIGNS 
Oriental, 
European, 
American 
By Julienne Hallen 


Authentic native crea- 
tions from every corner 
of the globe including 
Pennsylvania Dutch, 
Mexican, French Dan- 
ish, Swedish, Nor- 
wegian, Irish, Chinese, Polish. 

Large artistic easy-to-use designs, indispensable for 
the home decorator, artist, craftsman, hobbyist. 
Designs for Furniture, Toleware, Greeting Cards, 
Leather, Metal, Glass, Pottery, Revere 
Hundreds of rare, unique, native art designs, each 
complete with full instructions for its applications, 
color guide, history and origin. Big pages, pro- 


fusely illustrated. 
Published $3.00 





HOOKED RUGS 
for 
Fun and Profits 


Contains amazing new 
methods in time and 
work saving . . . plus 
more than 100 authentic 
and charming patterns 
and designs. Also con- 
tains dozens of novel 
effects such as stitched, 
knotted pile and ‘‘hand- 
kerchief’’ rugs. De- 
tailed, easy-to-follow, step-by-step directions for be- 


ginners or experts. 
Published $1.00 
Published by HOMECRAFTS 


Distributed by 


CROWN PUBLISHERS 


419 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 405) 

Mary Alice McNierney, of Bradley Beach, New 
Jersey, will complete the advanced studies on the 
fellowship in June. Another current fellow, who 
will complete her studies in June 1951, is Niove 
Kyparissiotis of Athens, Greece. 


Catalog Card Procedures 


The 1948-1949 Committee on Administration of 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification of the 
American Library Association has collected material 
from more than 75 libraries dealing with their pro- 
cedures in the use of merit rating forms multiple 
order forms, and means of reproducing catalog 
cards. The result is three collections of material 
showing various methods used in libraries of dif 
ferent size and type. Microfilm reproductions of 
each of these groups are being made, and will con- 
sist of reproductions of the forms and descriptive 
texts submitted by libraries involved. In many cases 
there are evaluations of existing systems and, in 
some cases, statements of cost. Copies of these 
microfilms are available at cost from the University 
of Chicago, Department of Photographic Reproduc- 
tion. Prices are $3.50 for the rating forms, $2.75 
for the multiple forms, and $2 for the card repro- 
duction devices. 


s 6 
OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 394) 

John and Lionel Barrymore played together. The 
Jest was a translation of La Cena delle Beffe, 
sensation in Italy, which had been included in th 
repertoire of all the important companies there 
Translated into French, it was played by Sarah 
Bernhardt. Before The Jest, Benelli was known to 
opera goers in this country because of his libretto 
for L’Amore del Tre Rey. In recent years he did 
the libretto for L’Incantesimo. 


December 21. RALPH SPENCE, author of The 
Gorilla, famous burlesque mystery play of the 
1920's, of films, and one of the authors of the first 
Ziegfeld Follies; in Calabasas, California; fifty-nine 


December 21. Homer D. House, botanist; in Lou- 
donville, New York; seventy-one. Author of many 
books including two on New York State's wild 
flowers, Dr. House entered state service in 1913 
During his regime he added many items to the 
herbarium and collected an extensive file of plant 
photographs. 


December 22. ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL, novelist 
poet, playwright; in Hartford, Connecticut; ninety- 
two. Miss Trumbull was closely associated with 
Mark Twain, who was about twenty years her 
senior, and with Charles Dudley Warner, in Hart- 
ford’s “Golden Age.” Of her friendship with Mark 
Twain she said, ‘About the glowing fire there was 
at all times speech, suggestive, thoughtful, spark- 
ling.”” Miss Trumbull wrote numerous short stories 
for such magazines as Scribner's, the Atlantic, and 
Lippincott’s. She also wrote eight novels including 
An Hour’s Promise and Mistress Content Craddock, 
and some poetry. Her last book of verse, ]mpres- 
sions, was published in 1927. At the time of her 
death she was a member of several civic and literary 
clubs and societies. 
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December 22. GERTRUDE BACON, lecturer, author, 
authority on wild flowers, and a student of astron- 
omy; in Sway, England; seventy-five. One of the 
first women passengers in both lighter- and heavier- 
than-air flying machines, Miss Bacon, who was 2. 2 
Foggitt in private life, wrote a number of works on 
flying, including a biography of her father, Rev. 
J. M. Bacon, a preacher who took to the study of 
aeronautics. As a girl Miss Bacon assisted her 
father on expeditions to Lapland, India, and the 
United States, to study eclipses. 


December 25. Sik Hart S. Gour, lawyer, and foun- 
der and chancellor of Saugor University; seventy- 
seven. A former leader of the National Party and 
president of the Hindu Association, Sir Hari also 
wrote a great many books on law and other sub- 
jects, including The Spirit of Buddhism, Future 
India, and Stepping Westward. 


December 28. HERVEY ALLEN, novelist and poet; 
in Miami, Florida; of a heart attack; sixty. Since its 
publication in 1933, Mr. Allen's Anthony Adverse 
has sold over a million and a half copies. It was 
not his first book. That had appeared in 1921 
(Wampum and Old Gold) and been followed by 
The Bride of Huitzil (1922), Carolina Chansons 
(with Dubose Heyward, 1922), Earth Moods 
(1925), Israfel, a biography of Edgar Allen Poe 
(1926), and Sarah Simon (1929). Then he spent 
four years on an old Bermuda plantation farming 
and writing Anthony Adverse. Although pleased 
with the sudden and great popularity of this book, 
Mr. Allen was disappointed that its message, that 
religion is necessary to Western Civilization, was 
not recognized. Among his later books are Action 
at Aquila (1937), The Forest and the Fort (1943), 
Bedford Village (1944), The City in the Dawn 
(1946), and Toward the Morning (1948). None 
of these, however, attained anything like the fame 
of the monumental Anthony. Mr. Allen wrote 
poetry and edited the “Rivers of America” series. 


December 28. CLEVE F. ADAMS, author; in Glen- 
dale, California; pneumonia; fifty-four. In addition 
to magazine articles and screen plays, Mr. Adams 
wrote fourteen mystery novels. Best known of the 
latter was Sabotage. A posthumous book, “‘Contra- 
band,” will appear this year. 


December 29. TyLER DENNETT, Pulitzer prize 
winner and ex-president of Williams College; in 
Geneva, New York; of heart failure; sixty-six. In 
1933 Dr. Dennett won a Pulitzer prize for his biog- 
raphy of John Hay. He then succeeded Harry A. 
Garfield as president of Williams, resigning after 
three years to devote himself to historical study. 
He wrote articles for many magazines, including the 
Outlook, Review of Reviews, New Republic, and 
Saturday Evening Post. His books include Roose- 
velt and the Russo-Japanese War, Lincoln and the 
Civil War, and Americans in Eastern Asia. 


December 30(?). Horace W. C. NewTe, British 
author and playwright; eighty. Mr. Newte wrote 
thirty novels besides ninety short stories, a thousand 
special articles, and fourteen one-act plays, which 


oa produced in London and other parts of Eng- 
and. 
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Jews 


in Transition 
by ALBERT I. GORDON 


“Though much has been writ- 
ten concerning the ways of 
life of Jewish groups in Amer- 
ica, there have been very few 
satisfactory studies of the life 
of any one community. As 
one who knows the commu- 
nity he describes exceedingly 
well and who observes the pat- 
terns of its culture with an 
ethnologist’s eye, Dr. Gordon 
has given us an anthropo- 
logical work of significance.” 
David G. Mandelbaum, pro- 
fessor of anthropology, Uni- 
versity of California. 


“A genuine contribution to 
Jewish sociology.” Rabbi Mil- 
ton Steinberg, Park Avenue 
Synagogue, New York City. 


“If I were a Jew, I would do 
my utmost to get as many non- 
Jews as possible to read this 
book. Force, pressure, or legis- 
lation will never make people 
like people, but understanding, 
knowledge and education will. 
I welcome Jews in Transition 
as a great book in an hour of 
increasing confusion. It will be 
a stabilizing and unifying in- 
fluence.” Preston Bradley, pas- 
tor, Peoples Church of Chi- 
cago. $4.00 
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The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





























Important Titles 
to enrich your 
library. . . 








ERASMUS, 
TYNDALE 
and MORE 
W. E. Campbell 


An Englishman outstanding for his 
scholarship on 16th century Eng- 
land considers the three most rep- 
resentative figures of the English 
Reformation in their relationships 
to one another and in their con- 
tributions to the clash of convic- 
tions and events of their day. $5.00 


CHRIST 


in 
MAIN STREET 
Rev. F. J. Mueller 


That Christ is present in the Main 
Streets of the world today—truly 
alive and real, teaching and living 
here as He did 1900 years ago— 
is the theme of these considerations 
written in popular style. $2.50 










































CERTAINLY, 
I'M A CATHOLIC! 


Thomas McDermott 



















Why an intelligent and well-edu- 
cated young man would be a Cath- 
olic and put up with the Church’s 
seeming restrictions all his life is 
clearly explained by a successful 
lawyer and writer in a personalized 
version of his religion as it affects 
belief, actions, and social matters. 
$2.50 
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THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1102 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings 

A Brief for Corporation Librar- 
Bee 

Classification and Cataloging 
of Maps and Atlases __. 

Classification Schemes & Sub- 
ject Headings List Loan Col- 
lection, Rev. Ed. 

Creation & Development of an 
Insurance Library. Revised 
Edition 

Employers’ Evaluation of Train- 
ing for the Special Librarian 

Guides to Business Facts & 
Figures .. 

Handbook of Commercial, Fi- 
nancial and Information 
Services 

List of Subject Headings for 
Chemistry Libraries 

Numerical Index to the Bibli- 
ography of Scientific & In- 


$1.75 
$1.75 


$8.75 


$1.25 


$2.00 
$1.00 


$1.50 


$3.00 


$1.50 


dustrial Reports, Vols. 1-10. $10.00 


Social Welfare: A List of Sub- 
ject Headings in Social Work 


and Public Welfare $1.00 
Special Library Resources, Vols. 

2-4 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronau- 

tical Engineering Libraries $4.00 
Union List of Technical Peri- 

odicals $6.00 


Official Journal 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually ($7.50 Foreign) 


Sponsored Periodical 


TECHNICAL BOOK 
REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually ($8.00 Foreign) 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


ASSOCIATION 


31 East 10th Street New York 3 


ONY. 


—————_——— 
Sd 
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Guild Selection. To be Published 
In April, Jacket by Busoni. $2.50 


(Picture Orovy of Hawaii 


by HESTER O'NEILL, Illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


New title in PICTURE STORIES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 

Series. Shows life today for young Americans in these beautiful, 

colorful, historic islands of the Pacific. Stories of feather- 
cloaked warriors and ancient Polynesian outrigger 
canoes help make the history of Hawaii fascinat- 
ing. For ages 8 to 12. To be published in April. 
$2.50 


Other titles in the series, each $2.50 
PICTURE STORY OF CHINA 6y Emity Hann, illustrated by Kurt WIESE 
PICTURE STORY OF THE PHILIPPINES 6y Doxa pve Jona, illustrated by GERARD HorpDYK 
PICTURE STORY OF HOLLAND 6) Hester O'NEILL, illustrated by URSULA KOERING 


THIS IS RUSSIA by IRINA ALEKSANDER, illustrated by ANDREI HUDIAKOFF (Teen Age) 


WORLD CHESS CHAMPIONSHIP 


pa. GOLomBEK 
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DAVID MCKAY COMPANY ® Philad. lbhia 








MARADOR CORPORATION 








aS ANNOUNCING 

| Four New Binder Sé 

In response to requests of librarians we have added four new sizes 
to the MARADOR PERIODICAL BINDER group 


Binder Size 


high x width to order = 16°),"’ high 
high x width to order 15°),"’ high 


Max. Magazine Size 


*Size AAA 17” 
*Size AA 16” 


Size A 15” high x 1078” wide 14354 x 1034! 
MARADOR PRODUCTS *SizeBB 9-14” = highx 1074 wide 13%’ x 10%’ 
e Size B 13” highx 934” wide 124," x 9Y,! 
PERIODICAL BINDERS *SizeCC =: 12" highx 876" wide WW x Bye 
e Size C 12 highx 879 wide Tie’ x 8%" 
PATTERN CATALOG BINDERS Size D 11” high x 7%" wide 10%." 7 
e Size E 9” highx 534” wide B34 x 554! 


DISPLAY BINDERS 


ACETATE ENVELOPE ENCLOSURES 
a 
SCHEME AND SCHEDULE BINDERS 


*New sizes: All except AAA and AA carried in stock 


SERVICE: Shipments are made not later than one working day 
after receipt of order, unless special checking for sizes or other 


FOR POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT research is necessary. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
Glendale 1, Calif. 


6831 San Fernando Road 








A GOOD HISTORICAL ATLAS 
that’s replaceable 


EAS?- BEAUTIFUL 


@ Many, in fact most all, libraries have 
historical atlases that were printed abroad 
before the war. 

@ Many libraries have these historical 


SIGNS 


Belletin-Booards 





s e 1 

ay a ae atlases on open shelf, not knowing that 
ae . . 

i they are now irreplaceable because the 


printing plates were destroyed by aerial 
warfare. 
@ HAMMOND’s ADVANCED REFERENCI! 
ATLAS is replaceable when worn out; let 
it take the daily wear and tear. It hasa 
strong collection of maps on American 
history, western world history and the 
present day world. Durable cloth bind- 
ing, hard covers, 1244” x 914", 176 pages, 
$2.75. 
C. S. HAMMOND & CO. 
309 East 63rd Street, New York 21, N.Y. 


MITTEN’S LETTERS 


Modern, versatile, third dimensional letters, 
smooth, white, from %” to 2” high in a Mitten's 
Display Master Set, designed for libraries. 
Set #61 includes 699 letters, caps and lower 
case in scientifically arranged fonts and two 
background panels. Pins reinforced into letter 
backs make beautiful bulletin boards easy 
as pressing a thumbtack. Other styles and 
sizes — track letters, smooth-back letters for 


permanent signs. Write for catalog 

















as t #o. 
Sxrpe BRITISH MEDICAL BOOKS 
“% A) Headquarters for imported Med- BRITISH 
aentseseees Tre ical and Dental Books. Write MEDICAL 


for titles and subjects wanted. 
We carry in stock most British 
Medical Books and Publications. 
Prompt Service. Write: Staples 
Press, Inc., Dept. WB, 70 East 
45th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


MITTEN’S LETTERS 
Library Dept. 

y : 5th Ave., Redlands, Calif. 

‘opyright 1950 Mitten's Display Letters 





BOOKS 
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SE le LA Si a READ 


VMP 


Installations 


BRING LETTERS OF PRAISE 


Library 


It would take practically a library itself to hold 


all the letters praising VMP Library installations 





. and advantages such as the U-Bar Shelf lighter 


a 
weight . . . greater strength . . . maximum 
F ventilation . . . interchangeability . . . or other 
} features such as VMP’s master workmanship and 
| 
i excellence of library recommendations without 
' obligation. But we'll save space and ask you 
; to send for the FREE VMP Library Product Cata- 
\ 





logue instead. You'll save library worries and 





CORPORATION 
~ Y unnecessary costs when you do. 





VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICES & PLANT: ORANGE, VIRGINIA CALL ORANGE 2651 


Bookstacks e Accessories oe Book Conveyors e Study Carrels 


Mobilwalls ° Mobilrails ° Metal Doors 
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Be Your Own Sign Maker 







You don't need special 
training or skill to make 
attractive library signs. 
Use DEMCO Gummed 
Letters — simple — 
quick — effective! They 
stand out colorfully in 
displays and are avail- 
_able in five sizes and 


3 
* 





Write for Illustrated Folder and Prices 


Lente © LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN e NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 








CERTIFI ED| 
LIBRARY BINDE RY 


7 
Clan Library | 










We're OLD enough to have the “know-how” for 
durable and attractive school and library bindings 
We're YOUNG enough to keep our equipment and 


methods in tune with modern library requirements 


ademaekers *®v i; 


THe Geratp F. Suturr Co. 
New York Representatives 


HEMPSTEAD :-: New YorK 
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me YOUR SENSE OF HUMOR, A Guide to 
Happy Living by Julius Gordon 


ood Gordon, well-known St. Louis reli- 
=~ gious leader, has written a scholarly 
%* and helpful book for this confused age 
—an analysis of how our sense of humor 
can lead the way to more productive liv- 
ing. The most important self-help book 

yet published. Extensive promotion. 
MARCH $3.00 








DIDIER highlights —= 


an ae) 


c 
Shy 


% ARMY FRAULEINS 
by K. H. Helms- Liesenhof 

A sensational novel on the shattering of 
ry German morality and decency in war- 
time under the guise of patriotism. Now 
casing a furor in Europe, this book 
promises to be among the greatest 1950 

| best sellers. Important promotion. 
MAY $3.00 





MAUROIS READER by André Maurois 


A big stock omnibus of 450 pages con- 
taining three novels and eleven novel- 
ettes of the great author, many pub- 7 
lished for the first time. lex, 

PUBLISHED $4.50 






THE MATING SEASON 

by P. G. Wodehouse 

“ .. It’s Gay, It’s Fresh, It’s Wode- 
house. That’s all you need to know.”-— 
Chicago Sunday Tribune. The master 


humorist’s latest and most hilarious 
Jeeves novel. PUBLISHED $2.95 








YOUR JUST DESSERTS by Fred Angeloh 
The head pastry chef of the famed Con- 
cord Hotel reveals his secret recipes for 
desserts and cocktails. An essential ad- 


dition to every cook’s library. 
. FEBRUARY $3.00 


CANASTA FOR EVERYONE 
by Fry and Lightner 
Two famous players have written a com- 


player. [Illustrated. Colorful cover, 


comb binding. PUBLISHED $1.00 


Cyplete. comprehensive and indispensable 

guide for every beginner or advanced 
§ 
S, 





THE STORY OF A _ BLACK BEAR 
FAMILY by Edmund Sawyer 


The adventurous tale of a bear family 
told in fifty-five delightful illustrations # 
and fascinating text. sg 


{Ages 4-10) APRIL $2.50 \.’ 


THE STORY OF GANDHI 
by Krishna Nehru 


The first authentic juvenile biography 
of the great man. Passionately and ex4<s - :4 
citingly written by the sister of NehruYS< ? 
Illustrated. (Ages 6-16) MAY $2.50 #2 









OUR AMERICAN ORANGE 
by Mae M. Vander Boom 


. A factual juvenile about America’s 
f\ 3 golden ‘fruit, the orange. A history of 
ee the orange and a fascinating study of 

its culture. Illustrated. 
(Ages 6 to 16) MAY $2.75 


TALES OF THE MOUNTED 
by William Brockie 
Thrilling stories of the North. The ex- 


<E traordinary adventures of a former Con. 
<> stable of the Royal Canadian Mounted 


=/ Police. 
q 


FEBRUARY $2.95 





FIVE WEEKS IN A BALLOON 
by Jules. Verne 





Another of the classic tales by the mas- 
ter story teller. The thrilling story of 
a perilous trip to the wilds of Africa. 
Color illustration. MARCH $2.95 


A TRIP TO THE CENTER OF THE 
EARTH by Jules Verne 


No boy or girl could fail to thrill to 
the story of this famous and exciting 
journey. A classic of fantasy fiction. 
Color illustration. MARCH $2.95 


DIDIER, Publishers 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
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TRY HUNTTING'S 
COMPLETE LIBRARY SERVICE 


We are in a position to fill all orders, promptly and carefully. 


We will supply any book—of any publisher—in any binding. 
For books subject to hard usage, however, we especially recommend 
Huntting’s Library Buckram Binding 
SEE OUR NEW SCHEDULE OF DISCOUNTS IN OUR 





JANUARY MONTHLY LIST 
The H. R. Huntting Company’ Library Specialists Springfield 5, Mass. 





ANY BOOK « OF ANY PUBLISHER ¢- IN ANY BINDING 











. - Extraordinary New Film On just Putldished 
wet CHILD CARE GUIDANCE ae 


: . ‘ 4 University Debaters’ 
naonrmane | |] annual: 1948-1949 


Shows proper handling by baby sit-7 


ter to keep children safe and happy) Uiman 347p. $2.50 
5 while parents are out. 

SALE $48.00 RENTAL $3.00 és The nine events reported verbatim 
Outstanding 16mm Educational Films in the book deal with current, im- 
: portant problems: Aid to Education; 
4 Direct Election; Taft-Hartley; Plan- 
= ned Economy; Outlawing Commu- 
COOKING * nism; War with Russia; Marshall 
KITCHEN SAFETY a4 Plan; America and the Pacific; and 


MEASURING 
PLANNING AND ORGANIZATION 


TERMS AND WHAT THEY MEAN The majority are in traditional de- 
1 REEL $40.00 EACH 4 bate style, but one is a symposium- 


Federal World Government. 











ART EDUCATION meme” discussion, and another is an experi- 
CARE OF ART MATERIALS fe mental type of cross-question debate 
DESIGN: LINE featuring audience participation. 

LET’S PLAY WITH CLAY ¥: 
DRAWING: THE SQUARE q THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
4 REEL $40.00 EACH 950 University Avenue 
u HOME MANAGEMENT &@ 4 New York 52 - 





BUYING FOOD e. 
AVAILABLE FOR SALE 1 REEL $40.00 EACH © 
RENTAL a 


Criminal Slang 


a By Captain Vincent J. Monteleone 
= anf AMERICA FILMS, INC. that Should be on every reference shelf, 
= ‘ ’ Cloth, $5. 
Ist Street, New York 17, N. Y FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE Boston 20. 




















Today’s Thoughts on VITAL SPEECHES 
Today’s Problems by OF THE DAY— 





ye d ’ L d 35 WEST 42nd STREET 
odays Leaders New York 18, N. Y. 
Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $5.00 a ae on — 


indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 
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Dutton Big Liat fou Spring 1950 














GENERAL 


London 
By Robert Henrey_°* Illustrated 
in color. Feb. 10 $5.00 


The Last Chance: 
Tombstone’s Early Years 
By John Myers Myers 
Feb. 10 $3.50 


Church Vestments: 


Their Origin and Development 
By Herbert Norris * Illustrated 
in color and black and white. 
Feb. 10 $8.50 


Innocents at Home 


By Bob Considine °¢ Illustrated. 


Feb. 28 $2.50 
Science is a 
Sacred Cow 


By Anthony Staden 
March 3 $2.75 
The Police State: 
What You Want to Know About the 
Soviet Union 
By Craig Thompson 
March 8 $3.00 
Shakespeare 
of London 


By Marchette Chute 
March 13 $4.00 


Next Week — 
East Lynne! 
By Gladys Hurlbut 
March 17 $3.00 


The Essential 
Samuel Bufler 


Selected and with introduction by 
G. D.H. Cole March 17 $3.75 


The Basic Bible 


Containing the Old and New 
Testaments in Basic English 
March 24 $4.50 
The Vatican and Its 
Role in World Affairs 


By Charles Pichon °¢ Illustrated. 
April 10 $4.50 


This Time This Tide 
By Rosamond Haas 
April 14 $2.75 
The Church Alive 
By c 7 M. ch 1 
April 24 $1.50 
Best Sports 


Stories — 1950 


Edited by Irving T. Marsh and 
Edward Ehre * Illustrated. 
May 1 $3.00 


A Man from 
South Dakota 


By George S. Reeves 
May 1 $3.00 








E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. e 300 FOURTH AVENUE #® NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Alive in the Brown 
Stone-Age 

By B. A. Henry 
San Gennaro 
Never Says No 


By Giuseppe Marotta ° Illus- 
trated. June 5 $3.00 


|e om we ROP | 


Take Care of My 
Little Girl 


By Peggy Goodin Feb. 14 $2.50 


A Star’s Progress 
By Katherine Everard 
Feb 15 $2.75 


One is a Lonesome 


By William Manners 
March 6 $3.00 


The Specter of 
Alexander Wolf 


By Gaito Gazdanov 
March 20 $2.75 


The Kansas City 
Milkman 
By Reynolds Packard 
March 27 $3.00 


Give Beauty Back 


By Francis X. Connolly 
April 3 $2.75 


But a Little Moment 
By James Ballard 
April 24 $3.75 


Tales of the Uncanny 
and the Supernatural 


By Algernon Blackwood 
June 12 $3.75 


JUVENILE 


Pope Pius XIl, 
Rock of Peace 


By Lottie H. Lenn and Mary A. 
Reardon * Iilustrated. 
March 2 $2.50 


Read To Me About 
CHARLIE 


Written and Illustrated by Inez 
Hogan March 2 $1.50 


Davey Logan, Inferne 
By Henry Gregor Felsen 
March 2 $2.50 


Confusion—By Cupid 
By Janet Lambert 
April 17 $2.25 


Paganini and the 
Song of the Strings 


By Opal Wheeler * Illustrated. 
April 24 $2.75 


May 8 $2.50 








WESTERN 


Wall of Guns 


By Jim O’Mara 


Ambush 
Jubilo Junction 


By Leslie Ernenwein 
March 1 $2.50 


Broken Rainbow 
Ranch 


By Brad Ward April 21 $2.50 


Brother of the Kid 
By Paul Evan Lehman 
June 5 $2.50 


MYSTERY 


My Gun is Quick 


By Mickey Spillane Feb. 10 $2.50 
The Yellow Cat 


By Clifford Knight March 1 $2.50 
Compliments of 
a Fiend By Fredric Brown 
April 3 $2.50 


Feb. 10 $2.50 


New American 
Edition of 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


to be published March 20 
Price, $1.25 per volume 
New England: 
Indian Summer 


By Van Wyck Brooks 


Plays and Poems 


By Christopher Marlowe 
By Thomas Hobbes 
The Ethics of 
Aristotle 


Translated by D. P. Chase 


Pride and Prejudice 


By Jane Austen 


The Republic of Plato 


Translated by Dr. A. D. Lindsay 


Liberty, and 
Representative 


Government 
By John Stuart Mill 


The Social Confract 
and Discourses 


By Jean Jacques Rousseau 


Of the Nature 
of Things 


By Lucretius (translated by Wm. 
Ellery Leonard) 


The Confessions of 
St. Augustine 


Translated by E. B. Pusey 











American Labor Unions: Organization, Aims, Power 


Reference Shelf (March 1950) $1.75 
by Herbert L. Marx, Jr., Associate Editor, Scholastic Magazines. 


This book is an impartial survey of the labor situation, with essential background material 
It is a compilation of authoritative—if sharply diverging—opinion. The opening chapter, 
“Labor Legislation,” deals largely with The Taft-Hartley Act and the principal spokesmen 
are the National Association of Manufacturers and the American Federation of Labor 
Other aspects are suggested by the sub-title and the whole presents a comprehensive and 
interesting picture of a very important phase of American life today. 














New Forces in Asia 
Reference Shelf (March 1950) $1.75 


by Bruno Lasker, author of books and articles on the Far East, former member of 
the International Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations, now a member of the 
Committee of Experts on Slavery of the United Nations. 

Recent times have witnessed tremendous social—and more violent—revolutions in the 
most thickly settled sections of the world. What brought them about? What do they 
portend? The book embraces India, China, Korea, Malay, Viet Nam, Indonesia and 
Japan. It is a compilation of important material selected by a social scientist who has 
long been recognized as an outstanding authority on the Far East. 


Subscribe to the Reference Shelf + 6 Books for $7.00 
The two books above complete the current volume of the Reference 


Shelf. Subscribers will receive them as published at a 
substantial saving. They have already received: 


INFLATION: Its Causes and Cures $1.75 


Your dollar is said to be worth something between 55 and 60 cents. What are the 
reasons? Should they be corrected? What are the dangers of both inflation and de- 
flation? Authorities present their differing viewpoints. 


REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1948-1949 $1.75 


Thirty important addresses that shaped public opinion in a number of fields appear in 
this collection. The editor introduces each speech with notes on the occasion, and the 
background, with comments on the delivery and audience reaction. 


DIRECT ELECTION OF THE PRESIDENT $1.75 


Should a vote cast in Dixie for a Republican presidential candidate have as much weight 
as one cast in the north? Is voting by states unrepresentative? This is the current, na- 
tional high school debate topic and the book presents interesting arguments on both sides. 


EQUALITY IN AMERICA: The Issue of Minority Rights $1.75 


Minorities in America are discriminated against. President Truman has asked Congress 
to enact legislation to insure against discrimination in many fields. Can minorities be 
made equal by law? What has been done, is being done, should be done? Opposing 
solutions and arguments are presented. : 


KNOW BOTH SIDES OF THE DAY'S CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 
6 Books * on subscription + $7.00 
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~ «HOW PERSONALITIES 
GROW"... 


This new book will help all 
people . . . but particularly 
young people to find answers 
to questions about themselves. 
Dr. Shacter shows how the 
basic social needs cause us to 
act, and discusses the many 
types of activity that relieve 
tensions. The social implica- 
tions of sexual needs are 
frankly and professionally dis- 
cussed. The reader is clearly 
shown that personalities can 
be changed, that their growth 
can be directed. He is stimu- 
lated to evaluate his present behavior; to recognize his 
characteristics and to realize his strengths and limita- 
tions. In short How Personalities Grow’’ shows HOW 
and tells WHY. 256 pages, cloth bound. $3.00. Usual 
library discount. Send for approval copy. Clip this. 


by Helen Shacter 





Li 
"Guidance Talks To Teachers 
By S. A. Hamrin. Written in easy to read style 
re oe in understanc — oe and assisting them 
» learn of their ‘int eres 


ALEATHERCRAFT TECHNIQUES & DESIGNS” 


By John W. Dean. An advanced manual of leather 
work Five major sections: leathers and Tannages; 
Tools: Processes; Designs; Projects. $5.00 


Order from local bookstore or direct. 











pd 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISH! a ANY 
Dept. 62, Market an Center Sts, Dcametn, i. 




















= WH st ee 


SRUBBER GLUE 
AWE 


‘THE IDEAL | 
MOUNTING 


aDHESIeED 
a | 





Lasts twice as long 
Pfoz.tube ... $ .30 | 
8 oz. jar (with brush) . 1.00 
Pint jar (with brush) 1.75 | 


Oe gk are 3.00” 
: SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE! 


a 


4 / V tee LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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New Handbook 


DESIGN for 
PRINTING 


John Brinkley 
For description see 


“Current Reference 
Books” in this issue. 





PUBLICATIONS 


Our most popular ALA Listed 
books of this past year. 


UPHOLSTERING HOME FURNI- 


TURE Blanche Pope $3.75 
CREATIVE CERAMICS 
Katherine Lester $3.75 


KLENKE'S FURNITURE BOOK 


William Klenke $3.25 
MENUS AND RECIPES 

Ella Liner Lambert $3.25 
LET'S WHITTLE 

LeRoy Pynn $2.50 
GEM CUTTING 

J. Daniel Willems $3.50 











50TH | CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
YEAR Formerly The Manual Arts Press 
1859 Duroc Bldg., Peoria 3, Ill. 

















are all ways 
better 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE JAPANESE 


by Cornelia Spencer 


HIS vivid and straightforward 

account of the history and cul- 
ture of the Japanese is of particular 
interest and value to libraries. Its 
description of the Japanese people 
and their institutions is both 
absorbing and informative. With 
reproductions of prints by Hiro- 
shige. $3.75 

Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 

ALADDIN BOOKS 


554 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22 





















Compton iietiteal 


| ie the years do roll 
around! Here beside my 
desk is the 1950 edition of 


Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia 
—and what an edition! 


Refolioed—to pick up the 
a, b, ¢ pages necessitated by the 
rapid expansion of the postwar years. Re- 
arranged where the editors felt that 
rearrangement would make for greater con- 
venience. Reset and expanded Fact-Index. 


And that isn’t all. One hundred and 
fifty-seven articles were added to the text 
(including many biographies). One hun- 
dred and one articles were rewritten. Five 
hundred and fifty articles were revised. 
Eight hundred and eighty-seven pictures 
and maps were added, many in full color. 
How is that for one year's program of con- 


tinuous revision? 


As usual, I am writing this copy on 
deadline day (the new set arrived only 
yesterday), so there isn't time to carry out 
any bright, last-minute ideas. But how I 
wish I could include here a sketch to scale 
showing the 1950 edition of Compton’s as 
it stands in my office beside the 1945 edi- 
tion. The old set looks like a little boy in 
knee pants beside the big fellow of 1950. 


Later I will give you a more detailed 
account of what has happened during 
these five years of continuous building and 


revision. Eleven hundred and ninety-six 


CDE 





pages added, the equivalent of 
three additional volumes: new 
cover and page designs; a net 
gain of nearly three thousand pic- 
tures, diagrams, and maps, with a 
heavy percentage in color. Oh, 
well, I could go on indefinitely 
But why don’t you just take a look at this 


new edition and see for yourself? 


ARLY in November we mailed to 
E many thousands of librarians a book- 

let containing reprints of two new 
articles: “American Folklore,” written by 
Carl Carmer and illustrated by James 
Daugherty; and ‘Following the Folk Tales 
Around the World,” written by Mar 
Gould Davis and illustrated with drawings 


loaned to us by a number of publishers 


We can't possibly answer all the won- 
derful letters which we received in appre- 
ciation of the booklet, but we do want the 
writers to know how much they meant to 
us. Not long ago I heard a radio executive 
say that he never knew whether or not 
people liked a program until it was dis- 
continued. Likewise, we can only judge 
the real value of our materials and services 
by the letters which we receive. Evidently 
librarians liked ‘Folklore.”’ 


Is your name on our mailing list and 
did you receive a copy of ‘Folklore’? If 
not, please write us. 

LRG 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, 


ILLINOIS 
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Books and People and the Earth 


on Which 


We Live* 


By Lawrence Clark Powell + 


OOKS? There are millions of them. 
People? Billions. The Earth? True, 
there is only one, but how big and round and 
whirling it is! Although I have circumnavi- 
gated it and sailed the seven seas, I have never 
been in Maine or Florida, and only this week 
for the first time, in British Columbia. 

I have read only a few thousand of the 
millions of books that exist, and recently was 
discouraged by the findings of one of our col- 
leagues, who published a paper in which he 
proved statistically that even the most voraci- 
ous reader, if he should read eight hours a day 
for the rest of his life, could hope to read only 
a roomful of the world’s books. 

And as for knowing people, even Mrs. 
Roosevelt, if she keeps her pace to the end of 
a long life, will have met only a comparative 
handful of the people alive on earth. And 
who knows the billions on billions of the un- 
known dead, who inhabit the crust of the 
earth? 

Amidst these million books and billion 
people, he who would live to the fullest must 
discriminate. Discrimination in books and 
people and places on earth must be exercised, 
if one wishes not to be submerged in multi- 
tude and overwhelmed by number. 

Let me recall a classic statement of dis- 
crimination. It occurs in that royal purple 

* Address at the A.L.A. Far West Regional Conference, 
August 23, 1949, 
¢ Librarian, University of California, Los Angeles. 
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peroration to The Renaissance by Walter 
Pater. 

A counted number of pulses only is given to us 
of a variegated, dramatic life. How may we see in 
them all that is to be seen in them by the finest 
senses? How can we pass most swiftly from point 
to point, and be present always at the focus where 
the greatest number of vital forces unite in their 
purest energy? . . . While all melts under our feet, 
we may well catch at any exquisite passion, or any 
contribution to knowledge that seems, by a lifted 
horizon, to set the spirit free for a moment, or any 
stirring of the senses, strange dyes, strange flowers, 
curious odours, or work of the artist’s hands, or the 
face of one’s friend. Not to discriminate every 
moment some passionate attitude in those about us, 
and in the brilliance of their gifts some tragic divid- 
ing of forces on their ways is, on this short day of 
frost and sun, to sleep before evening. 

Since I reached the true middle-age of 
thirty-five, eight years ago, and realized that 
the upward curve of my life had reached 
meridian and would now level off and then 
descend, I made discrimination the watch- 
word of my days and nights. Never, never 
could I read all the books—even the master- 
pieces—or meet all the men of good will, or 
visit all the memorable places on the earth. 
Therefore must I choose rigorously the books 
to read, the people to know, and the places to 
visit. My words tonight will be about some 
of my adventures in discrimination during the 
past year. 

It has been a rich year, a memorable year, 
one of the best years of my life. Each year 
though, as far back as I can remember, I have 
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said the same thing. But it is true that my 
capital investments in reading, friendship, 
and travel, are bearing huge interest. The 
year's travels were no great shakes, judged by 
the advertisements of the travel bureaus. I 
merely took a few trips by auto, train, and 
plane, but I found myself in such wonderful 
places as the observatory on Mount Hamil- 
ton ; private library of Doctor Rosenbach ; the 
sea-food bar in the Grand Central Station ; 
the announcer’s booth in Radio City while 
Toscanini was conducting A/da; the poetry 
room of the Lamont Library at twilight; the 
water tower on a mountain ranch where Judy 
van der Veer writes her books; and on a night 
flight from New York to Los Angeles, I 
stayed awake while my fellows slept, and was 
rewarded by sight of the Mississippi in the 
moonlight, writing its snaky signature on the 
land. 


The Ideal Immortality 


If I were to hunger for immortality, it 
would not be for some vague life in the strato- 
sphere, but rather for the indefinite extension 
of this present life on earth, for a permanent 
reprieve of the death sentence which is our 
birthright. Ever since I learned to read and 
to make friends, my life has become a series 
of chain reactions. One good book leads to a 
dozen others. Friends are fewer than books, 
but I have them, near and far. The fraternity 
of bookmen is international, and a love of 
books is the best passport I have ever held. 
A mutual devotion to books brings friendship 
with such completely different writers as 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, translator of the New 
Testament, and Henry Miller, author of 
Tropic of Cancer, both of whom are prodigi- 
ous users of libraries; and with other such 
entirely different literary persons as M. F. K. 
Fisher, who writes so delicately of gastron- 
omy, and Harold Lamb, bold historian of the 
Orient and of Russia. 


I have found books to be friendship’s best 
cement. And here I must confess that I dis- 
criminate among the library’s users and give 
my best efforts to the bookmen. This is true 
also of distant users. Two years ago, when I 
talked about reading to the PNLA meeting 
in Seattle, I told of sending parcels of books 
by muleback to a poet, who was a firewatcher 
on a mountain in Oregon. Last year this 
young man, with wife and baby, called on 
me to render thanks for the service. They 
were also in search of work and we employed 
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the poet as gardener, his wife as typist, while 
baby stayed home and kept house. 
Another poet is employed by the Univer. 
sity of California, as a janitor in the Uni- 
versity Press at Berkeley. I wrote about Wil- 
liam Everson in an essay called ‘San Joaquin 
Vision.” His receipt of a Guggenheim Fel. 
lowship last spring made national news, and 
I am glad to report that the university has 
granted him a year’s leave of absence. 


The Power of Poetr) 


Why all this fuss about poets? Much of it 
is written, little is read; and yet poetry has a 
lasting power shared by few of man’s crea- 
tions. China’s wall crumbles, the temples of 
Greece fall down, but the poems of Homer 
and of Meleager, of Li Po and of Tu Fu, are 
as fresh as the day on which they were written. 

I like poets, but they must be manly poets 
—poets who can handle tools other than the 
pen. Deliver me from the aesthete, the phony, 
the misfit. Why should I take trade from the 
psychologist and the social worker? 

What is success anyway? I shall not forget 
the time when I was working in a bookstore 
during the depression. One day in came a 
well dressed, husky young man, whom | 
recognized as the boy with whom I had had 
a fist fight in the hall, on the first day we were 
registering as high-school freshmen. We had 
come from different grammar schools, his on 
the so-called wrong side, mine on the so-called 
right side of the tracks, and we met like dog 
and cat. 

“I was going in next door to buy an air- 
plane ticket to Dallas,” he said, ‘when | 
recognized you and thought I'd see what bad 
end you've come to.’’ He grinned and looked 
around. “I’ve never been in a bookstore in 
my life,” he said. “I'd feel more at home in 
the bar across the street.” 

We reminisced over a glass of beer, and 
the young Irishman confessed to being worth 
half a million as a dealer in oilwell tools, and 
recalled how bitterly he, as a poor boy, had 
hated me on that first day of high school. 

“Now you are rich and I am poor,” | 
mused. ‘And so the world goes.” 

“Come on with me to Texas,” he said, after 
a few more beers, “‘and I'll stake you in the 
oil game.” 

“No thanks,” I said. “Books are my life 
line.” 

We parted excellent friends and have never 
met again, although I did see his name in that 
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issue of Life which featured the new “aris- 
tocracy” of boomtown Houston, Texas. 

Five years ago a G.I. student came to my 
office and asked for special access to the book- 
stack. I was inclined to grant it, if for no 
other reason than that he wore a beard—an 
indication of a special kind of person, ergo, 
a special need. The reason he gave was that 
he was preparing a day-by-day calendar of the 
life of Herman Melville, and by checking his 
references directly on the shelves, he could 
save himself and our pages much time and 
labor. That was my introduction to Jay Leyda, 
a scholar born and not made in graduate 
school, whose contributions to motion-picture 
and to Melville scholarship are well known. 

It was Leyda who sent in the young English 
novelist, poet, translator, and travel writer, 
Robert Payne, then living in the San Fernando 
Valley. I was embarrassed at our first meet- 
ing, for Payne came in with that typical diffi- 
dence and accent, so I took him for an ex- 
change student with a speech defect, who had 
become lost in the building. When he dis- 
covered that I was a librarian who read books 
and I discovered that he was a writer who 
read books other than his own, then the talk 
began. Later, in walking through the acquisi- 
tions department, Payne’s enthusiasm soared. 
I though he intended to look at every book on 
every truck, and even to open and check in 
the packages. We were both pleased when he 
discovered several of his own books in proc- 
ess, including his anthology of Chinese poetry 
called The White Pony. I want to read a few 
sentences from his introduction to this book; 
they will explain why I have such a high 
regard for Robert Payne and such an abiding 
love for Chinese poetry: 

It is part of the secret—to find the simplest 
things of life and celebrate them. It is not always 
easy. We have nearly always aimed high in our 
poetry: the Chinese deliberately aimed at the earth, 
away from the angelic hosts, and made something 
which is universal, because it is common to all men. 
There is a sense in which this is their greatest glory. 
They contrived to write poetry without dreaming, 
they saw clearly, and it was not their fault that they 
saw with so much sadness. The land was impeni- 
tent. No gods could make it richer. With their 
own strength they made the landscape, and their 
poetry for all its quietness is the sign of their spirit- 
ual strength. 

It is just a year ago that Robert Payne left 
Los Angeles to return to the Orient, and I am 
sure that Neal Harlow has not forgotten the 
day we called on Payne with a recorder, and 
in the last minute uproar of packing, took on 
tape his soft-spoken readings of poems by 
himself and some of his Chinese friends. 
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Southern California has harbored several 
English writers, some of whom read books 
and others of whom merely write them. In 
the latter group goes Evelyn Waugh, whose 
itinerary “down under” apparently was 
limited to the movie studios where they bury 
live talent, and to Forest Lawn where they 
bury the dead. Aldous Huxley has been with 
us a decade, nearly long enough to qualify for 
membership in the Native Stepsons of the 
Golden West. He is one of those born book- 
worms, always boring in libraries, but cer- 
tainly not the staff. 

Writers can be divided into two classes: 
those who demand everything and complain 
when they get only 98 per cent of their de- 
mands, and those who expect nothing and are 
delighted when they find only a book or two 
they want. Of the former class, the “bad 
eggs,” I am prepared to furnish names only 
to the F.B.I. on subpoena; but in the latter 
group, the “good eggs,’” Aldous Huxley wins 
an honored place. 

And so does that other fine English writer, 
Richard Aldington, now living in France 
after having tired of plucking the Hollywood 
goose. What good times we had with the 
Aldingtons, when he came to the library in 
his old Buick sedan, accompanied by his 
lovely Scotch wife and their little daughter, 
then went away happily, the arms of all three 
laden with books! Richard Aldington is per- 
haps the most versatile writer of his time, able 
to create such powerful novels as Death of a 
Hero and All Men Are Enemies; such schol- 
arly biographies as Wellington and D. H. 
Lawrence; to translate equally well from 
French, Italian, Latin, and Greek; to write 
the most delicate Imagist poetry; and to edit 
the works of such unlike authors as Jane 
Austen and Oscar Wilde. 


A Number of Books 


I am still fond of the Child’s Garden of 
Verses, but not of one wretched couplet 
therein. “The world is so full of a number 
of things,” runs the first line, and you have 
already supplied the other. And yet that is 
how I feel about the world of books. I like 
to reflect on the fact that even the most dis- 
criminating reader can never possibly dis- 
cover and read all the good books, and that 
new ones are being written and published 
every year. There is no sure guide to them 
other than one’s own taste, at least in the free 
countries of the world. I despise the Soviet 
line of literature, which dictates not only 
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what shall be written and published and read, 
but also the kind of response the reader is to 
have. 

I am reluctant to urge a book on anyone, 
because my own reading (professional litera- 
ture excepted) is so personal and conditioned 
by my own nature; and I expect others’ to be 
likewise. It is an absence of personal taste or 
discrimination in their mass of members that 
makes the book clubs such depressing phe- 
nomena. And yet I do not seek the esoteric 
or the introverted cult-writers, or praise them 
deliberately because they are unknown and 
incomprehensible. 


What I Want 


What I seek in a book is information, in- 
spiration, imagination, and a mastery of the 
language. That's all! How rarely they are to 
be found in a single book! No period in time 
or special form of literature has a monopoly 
on these qualities. They are present in Chau- 
cer, and they are to be found in an English 
writer born in 1912, with a name only a few 
letters different from my own. 

Lawrence Durrell is the writer, and unless 
you are familiar with contemporary English 
writing and publishing, you will never have 
heard of him. For only one of his books has 
been published in this country, twelve years 
ago —-a pseudonymous novel. I discovered 
Durrell by the merest chance—and that is one 
reason why I find library work so exciting. 
We are continually exposed to the most won- 
derful chance encounters, both with people 
and with books. Let me tell you how I came 
upon this writer, whom I now rate as one of 
the most original and masterful since Joyce 
and Lawrence, and how his books led me into 
a whole new world of geography and litera- 
ture; a writer who, in Pater’s words, lifted 
my horizon, stirred my senses, and set my 
spirit free. 

It was one morning a couple of years ago 
that I went out to the reference desk to ask a 
question, or perhaps just to chat with my col- 
leagues on duty. Properly enough they were 
all busy answering more important peoples’ 
questions—I mean students’—and so I picked 
up something to read. It was the London 
Times Literary Supplement. 1 opened it at 
random and my eye fell on one of those char- 
acteristic unsigned reviews, of a book of 
poems by Lawrence Durrell called Cities, 
Plains and People. It was a compelling re- 
view which made me want to read the book. 
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I went to the card catalog and, glory be! 
I found that the library had the book. Dur. 
rell’s poems were set chiefly in the Middle 
East: Corfu, Greece, Crete, Egypt. After 
some research I learned that he had been 
driven out of Corfu and Greece by the Ger- 
mans in 1941, escaping to Crete in an open 
boat with his wife and baby daughter, and 
had spent the duration in Egypt as a British 
Information officer. There he had been one 
of the founders and chief contributors to a 
literary review with the unusual title, Personal 
Landscape. He became the chief spokesman 
for an extraordinary group of literary exiles, 
including Bernard Spencer, Robin Fedden, 
and Terence Tiller. 

Egypt was no backwater during the war. 
The tension along the Nile was almost un- 
bearable. The repulse of Rommel at E! Ala- 
mein was someways a modern Thermopylae. 
From reading Durrell and his colleagues | 
became interested in other aspects of Middle 
East culture, particularly the renaissance of 
modern Greek poetry, and entered into corre- 
spondence with the scattered members of the 
‘Personal Landscape” group, and with book- 
shops and publishers throughout the Middle 
East, seeking to gather materials for a study. 


I did not have to depend upon these writers 
to evoke the Egyptian scene, for I had once 
been there. Among my memories of the land 
of the Sphinx there is a vivid one of trading 
an old pair of trousers with an Arab peddler, 
an unspeakable rogue, who came on ship dur- 
ing the transit of the Canal. I got cigarettes 
in trade, those mild Greek-made Turkish 
cigarettes known as Nestor Gianaclis. I can 
smell their fragrance now, mingled with the 
more pungent perfumes of Port Said! I re- 
member also an open carriage which I shared 
with the ship’s refrigeration engineer—his 
name was Ernie, with a quartermaster named 
Mac, and a violinist called Russ, on an all-day 
sightseeing drive around Alexandria, with a 
case of beer at our feet—Danish beer, as | 
recall, brewed by Carlsberg of Copenhagen 
every bit as good as Pilsner. I don’t remember 
returning the empties! 

I heard from Lawrence Durrell in Rhodes, 
where he had been reassigned in the British 
Information service. Next he wrote from 
Argentina where he was lecturing for the 
British Council and “‘straining like a leashed 
greyhound” to return to the Middle East. He 
didn’t care for Argentina, as you will gather 
from this excerpt from his letter: 


I've been travelling like a maniac across this 
blasted pampas, lecturing in one place and another, 
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until finally I have come to rest in Cordoba, “the 
Oxford of Argentina” as they call it, rather mis- 
guidedly I think. The town is pleasant compared 
to anywhere else in Argentina... . but give me 
Naples any day, even any hot day when the smell 
from the rotting fish is enough to put a philosopher 
out of countenance. On the whole I dislike Argen- 
tina heartily. It is empty, noisy, progressive, money- 
ridden . . . all the sins including those by Coca-Cola 
and Buick. But I could stand all of that if only the 
climate were not like a piece of wet meat laid across 
the nervous system. Life goes on in a sort of muted 
way, as when you press your hand on the piano 
strings and play. No concentration, no power of 
holding on to things; and yet they eat meat here as 
the staple instead of bread. You see a picnic party 
all eating loaf-sized pieces of beef washed down 
with red wine. Never bread. There would be 
enough raw power, you'd think, to think a single 
great thought . . . but it mever comes. It ends in 
Coca-Cola, in Studebaker, in movie. The irony of 
lecturing about Shakespeare in this ambience is 
something that perhaps only Shakespeare would 
enjoy. I don't. 


Back in England Durrell wrote me recently 
from Bournemouth that he was going on a 
mission to Belgrade. I wish him nimbleness 
in ducking under the Iron Curtain! 

By last spring I had collected all of Dur- 
rell’s books, except for his first two volumes 
of poetry, published in very small editions at 
London in 1932 and 1934. Book collectors 
know that the really rare books are the ones 
nobody wants but you. First folios are not 
rare; they can be readily bought, if you have 
the price. It's the books, often quite recent 
ones, which no one but you and the author 
have ever heard of, that are almost impossible 
to find. If you can find them, they are never 
expensive ; for a few shillings or a dollar they 
become yours for life. 

I have had to content myself thus far with 
photostatic copies of these first two books by 
Durrell. And no librarian will be astonished 
when I say that it was in the Widener Library 
that I found the originals, when I was at 
Harvard last March for the Lamont convoca- 
tion. Nor will those who know their libraries 
be astonished when I report that Harvard ac- 
quired both items at the time of their publi- 
cation. 


Escape into Life 


After all this talk of China and the Middle 
Fast, you will have classified me as an escapist. 
Of course I am and have confessed it before. 
My aim however is to escape deeper into, not 
away from, life; to the creative center, away 
from the imitative fringe; far from the pap 
of digest and weeksheet, to the writing that 
abides ; away from the dead prose of the press 
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associations, to the vital language of the mas- 
ters, recognized or not. 

It is not necessary to search the antipodes 
for the true and the beautiful. It can be found 
at home, if our senses are alert and our vision 
clear. Last spring Katherine Anderson wrote 
me of a migratory worker who had composed 
his autobiography while convalescing in a 
state hospital in Oregon. She had sent him 
books from the Portland Library Association 
and criticized his manuscript as he wrote it. 
Now he was living in Los Angeles, she wrote 
me, and would I have time to read his manu- 
script ? 

It arrived by express from a famous hotel 
in Pasadena, where the author was a culinary 
worker, and it weighed ten pounds. I read 
the eight hundred, elite-typed pages during 
my vacation, and savored a powerful, humor- 
ous, philosophical narrative of a wandering 
worker who was born in Scotland and has 
spent his life working on the tracks, the roads, 
the farms, and the mines of western Canada 
and the United States. 

And reading in libraries. While his fellow 
workers spent their leisure in bars and worse, 
this canny Scot holed up in local libraries and 
read the great books. Let me read you his 
own words: 

After I took to the road, I frequented libraries 
wherever I was; they drew me to them just as the 
saloon, the gambling house, or the racetrack draw 
others. And the fact that I frequented them often 
saved me from being harassed by the police. When 
they raided the jungles, and chased the floaters out 
of town, or herded them into the hoosegow, I was 
hidden away, in a corner of the library, deep in a 
book. How often have I looked out from a library 
window, on a wet, stormy day, at men like me, 
homeless, despised, rejected; huddled shivering 
under an awning, while I was warm and comfort- 
able; yet if I suggested to them that the library was 
open, and as free to them as to the natives, they 
would have scowled and asked, ““What does the 
like of us want in a library? A place for school 
kids.”” Once in Fresno I remember some stiffs I 
knew asked me where I spent my time. They said 
they never saw me around in the daytime. When I 
answered, “The library,’”’ one turned his back on me 
and mumbled to the fellow next to him, ‘‘Posing as 
an intellectual!” 

Another recent find was a modern Emily 
Dickinson, in—of all places—Los Angeles, 
California. And her fame, like Emily’s, will 
be posthumous. She was a sturdy little woman 
out of New England, Virginia, and Illinois, 
who came to Southern California as a girl in 

1887, and lived there until her death in 1945 
at the age of 74. For nearly forty years she 
worked as an insurance clerk, supported her 
mother, tended a garden of an acre, collected 
books and art in huge quantities, held a salon 
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in her Arroyo Seco cottage, published two 
books, and wrote for magazines ; and watched 
Los Angeles change from a pastoral town of 
thousands to an industrial city of millions. 

In spite of an income limited to her clerk’s 
earnings and from the occasional sale of ar- 
ticles, this woman, whose name was Olive 
Percival, collected beautiful things so assidu- 
ously that, after her death, it took an appraiser 
two weeks to inventory the contents of her 
small house. Here are some of the things of 
which she formed distinguished collections: 


Books and Bookplates 


Japanese Daggers and 


Prints and Etchings Swordguards 
Daguerreotypes Candleholders 
Silhouettes Lamps 

Porcelains Hats 

China Textiles 

Silver Perfumes and Soaps 
Brass Quilts 

Pewter Shells 

Lacquers Clocks 

Fans Lanterns 


Snuff Boxes and Bottles Furniture 


What a pity that she lacked the wealth and 
the leisure of a Huntington or a Morgan! 

The immortal thing about Olive Percival 
was the journal that she kept, throughout the 
fifty-four years from 1889 to 1943. It is my 
privilege to edit for publication the several 
dozen volumes of this diary. Certain house- 
keeping and business trivia and needless repe- 
titive details will probably be eliminated, to 
make the journal of publishable length. Some 
shortening will be necessary, for my transcrip- 
tion of the manuscript journals is only up to 
1915, and already I have a typescript of a 
thousand pages. 

The best journals are those which blend 
subjective self-portraiture and objective re- 
porting. While Miss Percival had the same 
sensitive self-concern as did Emily Dickinson, 
she was also a public figure—as was Samuel 
Pepys—going to work in town every day, tak- 
ing part in the women’s suffrage movement 
and club work, traveling to San Francisco and 
New York, a member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the 
Japan Society. Thus her journals are at once 
the self-portrait of an artist, a collector, and 
a woman whose vision exceeded her reach, 
and a social and cultural document in the 
history of Southern California. 

Miss Percival had sharp eyes for the origins 
of movie-making in Los Angeles, and by one 
of those strange coincidences, the memoirs of 
the migratory worker contain a chapter about 
Los Angeles in 1912, when he and his fellow 
vagrants were rounded up on skidroad and 
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drafted to serve as extras in an early movie 
mob scene. 

The pathetic leitmotiv of the Percival jour. 
nal was her desire to dedicate her life to art 
and to travel, and the frustration of this desire 
by the daily grind. On the third of October 
1912, she wrote: 

Horridly melancholy, for no real reason—only 
the full realization of the accumulated failures of 
the years and the forlorn overworked years of grind 
and genteel poverty ahead. Is poverty ever genteel? 
Nice 1840 word! I never sit and magnify my dis- 
content. I absorb myself in reading; designing 
bookplates, stencils, houses; in housework; in hoe- 
ing or watering in the garden; or in having evening 
guests. But all these are threadbare bores. Discovy- 
ered a quite new distraction this past week and have 
spent several evenings and noons in making paper 
dolls for certain baby friends from the scraps of 
lovely Chinese and Italian papers that have been 
accumulating in my office closet for the past twelve- 
month. I don't in the least care how silly it looks! 
Have made 1840, 1876, and 1912 ladies—and hats 
—also a lot of childish (very childish) bookmarker 
things to put in my juvenilia collection. 


Miss Percival’s collection of homemade 
paper dolls—which by 1945 had grown to 
great size—was left by her to Scripps College; 
and the “‘very childish bookmarker things,” 
actually the most extraordinary little works of 
art, came to UCLA with the Percival chil- 
dren’s books. 

A happy reprieve came to Miss Percival 
when she reached sixty, in the form of retire- 
ment with a pension of $150 a month. On 
the first day of her new leisure she wrote in 
her journal: “Stayed in bed until ten, for al- 
most the first time in my life.’ Her final 
entries, written in 1943, are marked by serene 
acceptance of her own destiny. On October 7 
she wrote: 

Working upstairs with the books and the many 
boxes of things long packed away. Too many. Give 
away a lot of things—burn a lot of things—still too 
many. When it is nearly dark, I come downstairs 
and water the garden. Then after a bit of supper 
I read until late—twelve or one o'clock. I must 
reform. But then, at that late hour, the world is so 
quiet, so sweet. 

Well, there is our own life, is it not? Or 
should be. To work upstairs all day with the 
books, to come down for a bite of supper, to 
water the garden in the twilight; and then 
when the world has grown quiet, to read a 
book and fall asleep. 

And now to close in the proper order of my 
title. I have talked about books and people. 
What of the earth on which we live? The 
more I see of the world, the more I enjoy 
Candide, in the Richard Aldington transla- 
tion. Do you recall the hero’s conclusion, 

(Continued on page 433) 
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What Israel Reads* 






By Joan Comay* 


N twenty blocks of Tel Aviv yesterday I 

counted twenty bookshops. 

Israel is the readingest nation in the world. 
Even before there was compulsory education, 
every male Jew in Israel had to know the 
alphabet so he could read a portion of the 
law at his Bar Mitzvam. Israelis read all the 
time. They read while they stand in queues, 
road workers read in their lunch hour, the 
shepherd reads on the hillside, the children 
snatch at the family paper almost before they 
can walk. 

First and foremost, Israelis read the news- 
papers. Israel boasts thirteen dailies. Eight 
of them are morning papers (five Hebrew, 
two German and one English) and five are 
afternoon papers—all in Hebrew. In addi- 
tion, there are many smaller immigrant news- 
sheets turned out once or twice a week in 
Ladino, Yiddish, Hungarian, Bulgarian, Ru- 
manian, French, Polish, and Greek. 

The bookshops are not big by American 
standards, but not one of them has books in 
fewer than seven languages. The highest per- 
centage of books sold in Israel today are still 
in English. One reason for this is the enor- 
mous demand for technical and scientific lit- 
erature, which comes mainly from America. 

Also, the 1939-43 war brought many Eng- 
lish-speaking troops to Palestine, and with 
them came a big cry for cheap editions of 
thrillers and of best sellers which had been 
made into movies. 

In the short interval between the world war 
and the Palestine war there was a forward 
surge by local publishing houses, who, with 
paper readily available, translated into He- 
brew a great number of classics, best sellers, 
and mystery stories. 

In addition to the emphasis on technical 
books, there is also a trend to philosophical 
reading matter—a phenomenon which occurs 
after every war. Israelis also are eager to read 
about themselves, and Hebrew translations of 
books as far apart as Dr. Weizmann’s Trial 
and Error and Robert St. John’s Shalom 
Means Peace are among the local best sellers. 
The Hebrew edition of Dr. Weizmann’s book 
—priced at $8—sold 6,000 copies in three 
weeks. 

* Reprinted by permission from Israel Speaks, October 
28, 1949, 

+ Reporter writing from Tel Aviv, October 17, 1949. 
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There is also much demand for overseas 
news publications. The most popular Ameri- 
can periodicals are the Paris edition of the 
Herald Tribune, Newsweek, Life, Time, and 
the Reader’s Digest in English, French, and 
German. The most popular slick magazine is 
the Saturday Evening Post, which arrives 
three weeks late. Of the English periodicals 
Israelis read the New Statesman and Nation 
and The Economist, even though the latter is 
fairly consistently anti-Israel. There is com- 
paratively little demand for the cheaper pulp 
or film magazines. Comic books play no part 
in children’s lives, but Simon and Schuster’s 
Little Golden Books and the Bantam Wonder 
Books are popular because of the illustrations. 

Because the Hebrew language is more con- 
cise than any other all the translations look 
much thinner than the originals—they gen- 
erally run to about two-thirds the original 
number of pages. Even Gone with the Wind 

-Chalaf im ha ruag—looks as if it has been 
dieting. 

Most popular reading at the moment 
among the young generation of Israelis is a 
new crop of books on the Israel-Arab war. 
The two favorites are Colonel Moshe Car- 
mel’s Battles in the North and Uri Avneri’s 
In the Field of the Philistines, 1948. 
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The Need for Library Leadership* 


By John Carr Duff * 


ROFESSIONAL librarians are engaged in 

engineering some significant changes in 
the program of training required for librar- 
ianship. The Public Library Inquiry, made 
under the auspices of the Social Science Re- 
search Council, has completed a comprehen- 
sive study that took more than two years of 
intensive research. The recommendations of 
the committee for the inquiry will deal, in 
part, with the whole question of training for 
professional service. 

The Library Inquiry is important because it 
stemmed from the general feeling among li- 
brarians that there should be a critical exami- 
nation of training practice. The foment in 
the profession was not inspired by impatience 
and dissatisfaction in the ranks any more than 
by an awareness among top administrators 
that some changes are indicated. Librarians, 
at every level of service, are notably patient 
but they have come out at last with some sug- 
gestions that may result in a design for a new 
model librarian. 

All of us who are professors (including 
those who are professors in library schools) 
are aware that practice in the field has a way 
of getting ahead of us. A program of train- 
ing that seemed satisfactory thirty years ago 
is somewhat less satisfactory now. The grow- 
ing edges in library practice indicate the 
trends to which the training programs must 
be made to conform. 

However, even the best practice in public 
libraries today may be inadequate as a basis 
for a new program of training. It seems im- 
portant to look beyond present practice. It 
may be well to design not only a new structure 
but a new foundation for it. The changes 
that affect the public library are not merely 
the changes that have taken place within the 
four walls of the library. The changes that 
have rocked all our social institutions to their 
very foundations have not left the library 
untouched. 

Tradition has been a strong influence in 
public libraries. The traditions by which li- 
braries are governed today stem in consider- 
able part from remote times when all books 
were rare books, and the use of books was the 

"© Address delivered at the A.L.A. regional conference, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, October 4, 1949. 


+ Chairman, Department of Adult Education, School of 
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privilege of the few. The libraries were the 
province of the wealthy or of the scholarly. 
The library has transformed itself in many 
ways during the last six hundred years, but it 
is still one or two revolutions behind most of 
the other social agencies. 

The public library, in spite of the dead 
hand of the past that holds it back, is a social 
agency. It is supported out of tax monies. It 
is a public agency in the same degree that the 
police department and the fire department 
and the health department are public agencies. 
Aside from the fact that it is maintained by 
public taxes, it is a public agency because it 
has become a part of the fabric of social living 
in America. It is in the stream of social liv- 
ing, and life flows through it, not around it 
It is kin to the newspapers, the motion pic- 
tures, the colleges, the trade unions, and the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Librarians, old and young, are aware of the 
areas in their professional practice where 
idealism and institutionalism are in conflict 
Librarians as individuals are possessed by so- 
cial idealism equal to that of any other pro- 
fession ; but they are overwhelmed by a com- 
bination of circumstances beyond their power 
to control except in instances so rare as to be 
conspicuous exceptions. 


The Old Order Change: 


The fundamental changes in librarianship 
will entail the sacrifice of some of the sacred 
cows. The kind of changes that must take 
place are analogous to those that are in process 
in our military establishment. During the war 
it was discovered that in many engagements 
victory could be attained only by the integra- 
tion of various forces into one force. “Com- 
bined operations” was the term coined to de- 
scribe an attack where army, navy, marines, 
coast guard, air force, and special troops were 
brought into one tactical command. In the 
heat of battle some of the cherished traditions 
of one service or another were jettisoned. 

The forces for peace must, by the same 
token, reorganize themselves, must ultimately 
depend on education. However, education is 
not synonymous with schooling. Education 
is, of course, a social process. The librarian, 
willy-nilly, is a part of that process, for the 
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library is of no significance except as an in- 
stitution of learning. 


The Librarian Understands 


Librarianship is of one flesh with teacher- 
ship. What is it that gives librarianship its 
status, its prestige, its glory? It is not skill 
alone in the handling of books, for this would 
make the librarian at best only a technician. 
It is not just knowledge of science, the arts, 
and the humanities, for this would make the 
librarian a scholar or a pedant. Neither is the 
librarian one who has a functional knowledge 
of sociology, psychology, and politics. The 
successful librarian in our time and for some 
time to come is a person who combines tech- 
nical knowledge, scholarship, and the sympa- 
thetic understanding of men and women and 
the social motives that activate them. 

The librarian and the teacher are partners, 
inescapably. The persons who use library 
services are preponderantly adults. The adults 
who come to the library and the others who 
never come are those who have been processed 
in some part by the schools. In the schools 
they have been conditioned in one way or an- 
other: either they think of education as a 
process that is life-long, or they regard it as 
“preparation for life.’”” For some, education 
is the set of facts to be learned, the answers 
in the back of the book, the words and phrases 
to be supplied on an examination. For others, 
it is a quest for meaning, a continuing hunt 
for better questions, a plan for sharing ideas 
and organizing them and using them for the 
improvement of our social purposes and our 
institutions that implement those purposes. 

Educators are not just teachers and prin- 
cipals and professors. Social workers are edu- 
cators. Farm agents are educators. Nurses, 
physicians, psychologists, safety engineers, 
personnel counselors, and many others are 
part of the combined operations. Librarians, 
too, must be considered essential members of 
this team, and their training must be planned 
in such a manner as to equip them to work 
effectively as members of the team. 


Educator, Not Clerk 


If it is agreed that the public librarian is 
an educator and an important member of the 
larger profession of education, there are many 
implications for the improvement of library 
training, especially that part of it which is 
usually referred to as in-service training. In 
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the new concept of librarianship, librarians 
are not to be trained for a kind of glorified 
clerical service. Instead, they will be resource 
persons in community processes. The librar- 
ians’ responsibility will be, more and more, 
to work with groups of people. Effective 
training must include supervised practice in 
working with groups, with organizations, 
with business enterprises, with civic agencies. 

Librarians, as a part of the task force for 
education, will need some understanding of 
educational philosophy and educational psy- 
chology. Specifically, they will need a very 
different kind of pre-professional education 
than is currently offered in most liberal arts 
colleges. They will need experience in learn- 
ing that is not for the sake of learning but for 
use in doing. They will need the kinds of ex- 
perience which develop the natural impulse to 
create—and it is understood here that creativ- 
ity is not confined to painting or composing 
or writing. They will need the kind of edu- 
cation that will provide a great variety of 
Opportunities for practicing leadership. The 
“pure” scholar, the introvert, the recluse is 
poor material for leadership. A student who 
has a high academic average and who loves 
books and the blessed quiet of the library is 
not, per se, the best one to select for library 
training. 


Mending More than Books 


Library administrators are best qualified to 
recommend changes in the training program 
for librarians at post-college level—that is, 
at graduate level, at professional level. It 
seems obvious, however, that librarianship in 
the second half of the twentieth century must 
maintain professional status by a program of 
professional education that puts less emphasis 
on book mending and more emphasis on 
human relations, social dynamics, and prin- 
ciples of adult education. 

In conclusion, it is important that the im- 
provements planned for library education 
should be those which will bring the library 
into line with all the forces that work for a 
wholesome community. It is important to in- 
clude in the new plans some methods by 
which the schools of library science will select 
men and women of superior social skill as 
well as superior book-learning. It is impera- 
tive that at all levels of library education and 
at all levels of library service the profession 
of librarianship should emphasize that library 
service is working with people through books 
and other resources. 
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The Easy Library Guide 


By Joan-Mary Attwood * 


i you are not already a library borrower, 
it is time you were. Great enjoyment may 
be obtained from frequenting libraries. 

The best way to introduce yourself is to 
choose some seven or eight murders, mys- 
teries, or love novels, walk up to the desk at 
closing time, atid say sweetly, ‘I want to take 
these out.”” It will be necessary for you to be 
registered in the library. This takes some ten 
minutes at least, and the young lady at the 
registration desk will have put away her pens, 
inks, and blotters, balanced her cash, and 
turned out the light. She will be thrilled to 
the marrow to see you approaching. 

After filling out several forms, you will be 
told, “Here is your temporary card. It entitles 
you to take out one book tonight.’” This is the 
strategic moment to hold out your seven mur- 
ders, mysteries, and love novels, and whine, 
“But I’ve just got to have all these!” Keep 
right on whining that you must have seven, 
until they turn the lights off around you and 
lock the library door. You are then left with- 
out any books at all (unless you smuggle them 
out under your coat), but you have accom- 
plished your objective of self-introduction. 


The only books that you should ever return 
on time are books from another branch. 
Otherwise you should specialize in running 
up fines. The return of a book with a small 
fine may be accompanied by a smirk and a 
remark of, ‘Oh, what a naughty girl I am!” 
or “Guess what?’ A large fine should be 
resented and argued about, down to the last 
cent, until they have to fetch the head librar- 
ian from her tea to convince you. Then pay 
it with a ten dollar bill, which they will be 
unable to change. Trouble may also be caused 
by paying part of a fine (preferably some 
figure like ninety-seven cents) and leaving 
the rest for some other time. The only time 
you should ever return books early is when 
you take them in on the same day you took 
them out. This mixes everything up, and 
often gets the entire staff running around 
after one card. 

If you have a good book, you must of 
course tell the librarian about it. This applies 
even more if it is a dull book. In fact, it is a 
good idea to read the thickest books in the 





_* Student at Toronto University; Summer Assistant at 
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library, just to have the pleasure of acquaint. 
ing the librarian with their contents. Quite 
apart from boring her stiff, it may make her 
forget to charge your fine. 

The library is sprinkled with notices. For 
instance, there is one on the door, saying 
when they close. This is merely decoration, 
Pay no attention whatsoever to it. Another 
says Clearly, “These books are four cents a 
day.” That is good for at least half an hour's 
argument when you return the book a month 
later. If you have a question to ask, always 
go to the newest, youngest, most frightened 
teen ager you can find, preferably someone 
who is putting away books in the wrong 
places. Never go to the desk clearly labeled 
INQUIRY—you might get an answ er. 

The book trucks are there, not to aid the 
librarians, but to entertain the public. You 
must never in any contingency permit the li- 
brarians to reach the books upon them. This 
can most easily be accomplished by simple 
elbowing, but other equally practicable meth 
ods are: bending double to peer over the 
lower shelf, placing your parcels all over the 
books, asking the librarian to find books that 
you know are only for reference, or, as a last 
resort, tipping over the truck. Besides cre- 
ating a pleasant diversion for the librarian, 
this may (with luck) make a dent in the floor. 

I trust that these little hints will help you 
enjoy the library more in future. You can 
easily think up others, with a little practice 
Just bear in mind the leading maxim of the 
public: THE LIBRARIAN IS ALWAYS WRONG. 


WANDERING THOUGHTS OF 
A LIBRARIAN IN SPRING 


I hope that I shall never see 

A bookworm in my library! 

A worm whose hungry mouth is pressed 

Against the rarest and the best; 

A worm that looks at words all day 

And lifts his little jaws to prey; 

A worm that in a summer eats 

A tunnel through your shelf of Keats; 

Who seems to think a set of Plato 

Is just a lot of mashed potato. 

Poems are made by men like William Blake 

But only bookworms think they're sirloin steak 

EpITH IRWIN in Hawaii Library 

Association Journal, March 1949 
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Youth Library 





By Thomas Gilbert Brown * 


HE young people of the Bedford area of 

Brooklyn, who for years had been clam- 
oring for a meeting place where youth activi- 
ties might be fostered, achieved their hopes 
with the opening of the Youth Library in the 
Brooklyn Public Library's Bedford Branch 
last October. 

The room which houses the Youth Library 
is a far cry from what one usually thinks of 
asa public library. It is charmingly decorated 
with pastel green walls and furnished with 
low leather couches and chairs in yellows, 
reds, and forest green. Conveniently placed 
low tables display the current issues of popu- 
lar magazines. The bookcases are bright with 
new books — novels, mysteries, adventure, 
biography. There is a phonograph and a shelf 
of albums of both classic and popular music. 
Table lamps with bright shades enhance the 
toom’s cosy homelike atmosphere. 

But this reading and ‘‘conversation” room 
is not all there is to the Youth Library. There 
is also an adjoining room, gaily painted and 
designed especially for club meetings. And, 
for larger meetings and dramatic productions 
or film showings, the newly decorated audi- 


* Editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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The Bedford Branch basement 
formerly looked like this 


torium seating 250 is available. Several vol- 
unteers — experts in various fields: handi- 
crafts, music, drama, journalism — help the 
young people in their different activities. 

Moreover the service is not concerned 
solely with fun and interest groups. The 
problems of young people are of prime con- 
cern to the youth librarian. Such things as 
finding jobs—what to do, where to go, whom 
to see. “The service,” they say, “‘aims at hav- 
ing an answer for every question whether it’s 
to decide a bet or write a term paper. If we 
don’t know the answer, we'll at least know 
where to send you for it.” 





AFTER 


The new youth center was crowded with young 
people the first hour of its opening 
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Training of Public Librarians at Illinois 
By Herbert Goldhor * 


| recent years several library schools have 

reorganized their curricula. One of these 
was the University of Illinois Library School 
whose new curriculum was instituted in Sep- 
tember 1948. 

The school offers courses for the under- 
graduate, master’s degree, and doctoral level 
programs. The six undergradute core courses 
are required of all students and embrace the 
factual knowledge considered essential for 
the practical operation of all types of librar- 
ies. College graduates who prepare them- 
selves by self-study, library experience, or 
library school courses can exempt themselves 
from these required courses by successfully 
passing the placement examination. At the 
master’s degree level, no course is required 
of all students; the general aim at this level 
is to present the theory and advanced tech- 
nical knowledge of library operation. 


The Library and Teaching 


The main theme in the curriculum is the 
emphasis on the library as a teaching instru- 
ment. Each student is encouraged to choose 
his courses to fit his own needs, and to include 
in his program some related courses in other 
departments of the university. The tradi- 
tional course in public library administration 
has been merged into a general course that 
emphasizes the comparative approach in the 
administration of all types of libraries. A 
course in the mass media of communications 
is a prerequisite for work in the reading of 
adults, and of children. Cataloging courses 
are offered but are not required. Book selec- 
tion is taught primarily at the undergraduate 
level and only in subject bibliography courses 
in the master’s degree program. A previously 
offered course in audio-visual aids has been 
abandoned in favor of the diffusion of the 
treatment of audio-visual aids through all 
related courses, the development of a demon- 
stration laboratory with assistance available to 
all students interested in learning how to 
operate projectors and other machines, and 
weekly meetings of the students for a varied 
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program of speakers, films, and other pro- 
grams on all aspects of librarianship (the 
Colloquium series). 

This school’s inspection trip has been re- 
placed by a program of field work in local 
libraries. In the course of the year, the stu- 
dent who has had no previous work-experi- 
ence is systematically exposed to all the major 
aspects of library work at the subprofessional 
level in forty-eight hours of supervised prac- 
tice work. 

The opportunity for graduate study at the 
doctoral level is a second feature of the Illi 
nois curriculum. The degree of doctor of 
library science (L.S.D.) has been authorized 
by the university. The requirements for this 
degree are the same as for the Ph.D. The 
feeling at Illinois is that the development of 
a group of public librarians with graduate 
training in the social sciences, in research 
methods, and in theory will result in their 
making important contributions to the growth 
and development of public libraries in Amer- 
ica. For this reason, students interested in 
preparing for public librarianship at this level 
are expected to take work in such fields as 
sociology, psychology, education, and politi- 
cal science. Since a research thesis is expected 
of the doctoral candidate, the one course re- 
quired of all students at this level is on 
methods of investigation. Courses at the doc- 
toral level are mainly frontier-probing and 
theoretical. Students interested in this pro- 
gram are required to have had some library 
experience at the professional level, and to 
possess a reading knowledge of French and 
German as well as a proficiency in statistical 
methods. Normally it will take a student two 
years beyond the M.S. to earn the L.S.D 
degree. 

Closely linked to the doctoral degree pro- 
gram is the research work of the school, the 
third feature of the University of Illinois 
Library School. The most important research 
project of interest to public librarians is the 
Laboratory Library Program in the Urbana, 
Illinois, Free Library. The library school is 
here planning to test out under controlled 
conditions the assumptions to present prac- 
tices, mechanical devices, and new ideas for 
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the improvement of public library service. 
An example of the first purpose would be a 
study of the effect on the return of books 
when fines for overdues are eliminated. An 
example of the second would be time and 
cost studies of the present hand system of 
circulation compared with similar studies of a 
machine system, like the Shaw photocharger. 
An example of the third purpose would be to 
test out the best means of a small public 
library's service to business. 


The Survey 


In 1948 was begun the first main unit in 
this program, a survey of the library to set the 
backstop for future experimentation and to 
test the hypothesis that a public library must 
serve 25,000 people (at $1.50 per capita) 
to be effective. The survey will be completed 
in about four years. It is hoped that this de- 
tailed and comprehensive survey will be of 
value and of interest to other public libraries, 
not only for its substantive findings but also 
for its methodology. For instance, a com- 
munity analysis is planned with the needs of 
the library in mind ; patrons using the catalog 
will be questioned as to their success in using 
that tool ; a score card will be evolved for the 
evaluation of a small library's building. Stu- 
dents will be encouraged to do their doctoral 
theses in the framework of this program, and 
will be assisted in that connection by tech- 
nical advice, financial aid, and the possibility 
of publication of their results. 

The publications program of the school is 
a fourth feature. The monographic series, 
Illinois Contributions to Librarianship, is to 
be revived. Consideration is being given to 
a new journal in the field of librarianship to 
be published under the sponsorship of the 
University of Illinois Library School. The 
university press has an active publishing list, 
and the library school has funds available for 
publishing worthy contributions by faculty or 
students. Important research by students pre- 
paring for public library work will be gladly 
considered for publication. Also available to 
such students are the services of the library 
and library school joint committee on publi- 
cations. This committee is designed to en- 
courage and advise students, staff, and faculty 
in research and professional writing and to 
assist them to place the results for publication. 

A fifth feature of the program is the special 
attention being given to the provision of fi- 
nancial assistance to students interested in 
Preparing for public library work. Work as- 
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sistantships in the university library, paying a 
minimum of $2,600 a year for full time, are 
available to library school students. In addi- 
tion, for people interested in public libraries 
there are now to be at least a few research 
assistantships in the laboratory library pro- 
gram; these will pay at least $1,300 for half 
time for eleven months, and exempt the re- 
cipient from tuition fees. 

There are other assistantships available in 
the school, paying as much as $1,500 for half 
time, and carrying assignments such as analyz- 
ing and revising the placement examination, 
assisting in the operation of the Colloquium 
and of the demonstration laboratory, revising 
catalog cards done by students, and assisting 
in the conduct of some of the undergraduate 
library school courses. In addition, the uni- 
versity makes available to graduate students 
a certain number of fellowships with an an- 
nual stipend of from $700 to $1,000 a year. 
These are specifically open to (and some have 
actually been held by) graduate students in 
the library school. The most widely distrib- 
uted financial aid available at the University 
of Illinois is the low tuition rate, only $80 a 
semester for out-of-state students. 


Accent on Work 


A final noteworthy feature of the program 
of study at Illinois is a conscious and deliber- 
ate attempt to develop the area of work pre- 
paring for public librarianship. The school 
is definitely interested in attracting students 
who wish to work in public libraries. E. W. 
McDiarmid (now director of the University 
of Minnesota Library) wrote his book on 
The Administration of the American Public 
Library when he was on the faculty at Urbana. 
Professor Rose B. Phelps, who is on the 
faculty now, earned her Ph.D. degree with a 
thesis on the organization of reference serv- 
ice in three large public libraries (Boston, 
St. Louis, and Los Angeles). The present 
author, who also teaches at the school, did his 
thesis on civil service and public libraries. As 
part of a state institution the library school 
recognizes its obligation to the public librar- 
ians of the state in part by offering extension 
courses and by conducting summer institutes. 

The student who comes to Illinois and 
wishes to prepare for public library work will 
be given opportunity, encouragement, and 
advice on how to fashion from the many 
available offerings the best possible program 
of activities for his own particular needs. 
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Churches Have Libraries Too 


By Lloyd H. 


MONG the earliest libraries in this coun- 
try were those in church parishes. Some- 
time before Benjamin Franklin founded the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was or- 
ganized to establish parochial libraries in the 
American colonies. Even the traveling librar- 
ies and bookmobiles of today had a distant 
ancester in the saddlebags of the early circuit 
riders. The movement to establish libraries 
as a part of every church has never died out. 
From time to time during the nineteenth cen- 
tury denominational publishing houses issued 
suggested lists of books for church and church 
school libraries. Libraries were long thought 
of as an integral part of many Sunday schools. 
Today the movement toward establishing 
church libraries is receiving fresh impetus. 


Spearheading this development are the 
various denominational publishing houses. 
Their interest lies both in the desire to in- 
crease book sales and in providing churches 
with printed materials for the promotion of 
church work and the propagation of the 
Christian gospel. 


A complete and accurate count of the num- 
ber of the church libraries in existence today 
is impossible. However, the Church Library 
Service lists over 4,000 church libraries of the 
Southern Baptist Church and over 1,000 of 
the Methodist Church. These vary in size 
from small collections of only a dozen or so 
books to libraries with several thousand vol- 
umes. When, for example, the First Baptist 
Church at Dallas, Texas, celebrated its tenth 
anniversary in 1946, it had over 6,500 vol- 
umes. 


Pur poses 


In some churches a library has been estab- 
lished to serve a specific group or purpose. In 
others it attempts to serve most of the reading 
needs of the entire congregation. Oftentimes 
a church collection is planned primarily as a 
reference library for teachers and workers, 
with books about the Bible, lessons, psychol- 
ogy, and methods of teaching. Some church 
libraries are primarily for children. The 
World Friendship Library of the First Metho- 
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dist Church in Evanston, Illinois, was dedi. 
cated to education for world peace. 
Naturally, a church library will have q 
larger percentage of its books on religious 
subjects than will a public or school library. 
However, it is recognized that frequently 
good book of fiction, especially one of a re. 
ligious or semireligious nature, will get a 
wider reading and perhaps have more in- 
fluence on character and religious attitudes 
than will a book discussing religious ideas, 
The proportion of books in the various classi. 
fications recommended by the Baptist Library 
Service for church libraries is as follows: 


Ages 3-9. All classifications 25 per cent 
Ages 10-15. All classifications 25 ' 
Fiction, biography, etc. ... 15 
Religion, philosophy, etc. ... 30 

Other general classifications 5 


Many churches now look upon libraries as 
an indispensable part of their programs. Like 
schools, they recognize the fact that an ade- 
quate educational program is impossible with- 
out printed resources. Part of the work natur- 
ally involves the technical processes of operat- 
ing a library, which may include not only 
books but also pamphlets, magazine articles, 
still pictures, slides, and filmstrips. 

In many cases there is notable cooperation 
between public and church librarians. In one 
small town the church library serves as a de- 
pository for the traveling county library. Fre- 
quently public libraries lend books to church 
libraries for extended periods to supplement 
the church’s own materials. Nor is this co- 
operation all one-sided. In one town the pub- 
lic librarian did not have the resources needed 
for a special program for the woman's club, 
and sent the women to a near-by church li- 
brary where such materials were available. In 
a number of small towns, where there is no 
public library, the church library is serving 
the whole community. 

A major problem with churches is the 
training of their library help. With very few 
exceptions, church librarians are spare time 
volunteers. Proper training is, therefore, es- 
sential. This is one of the areas in which the 
denominational library services have been of 
especial benefit, many of them maintaining 
training courses and staff members assigned 
to work with church libraries. The Baptist 
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Church has organized in some cities associa- 
tions of church librarians which meet regu- 
larly for discussions and exchange of ideas. 

In addition to developing training courses 
the different denominations issue a number 
of publications to promote the establishment 
and development of church libraries, to guide 
in book selection and ‘in the technical prob- 
lems of library operation. Annual booklists 
of several hundred books are issued for 
church libraries. These are usually annotated 
and give the Dewey classification number. 
On library operation, materials range from 
small pamphlets covering one or more phases 
of the subject to a complete textbook for 
church librarians. Both the Methodist and 
Baptist library services issue regular bulletins 
giving suggestions on library operation, in- 
formation about new books, and general news 
about church libraries. 

The Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, 
focuses its library attention on the parochial 
school libraries. Books are selected by the 
Young Peoples Literature Board of the Synod 
and recommended to teachers and libraries 
through a bulletin and special booklists. Re- 
ligious books have a prominent place on these 
recommendations. 

The Christian Board of Publication in- 
cludes in their general catalog five lists of 
books for Christian education libraries. These 


are composed entirely of books for leaders 
and workers in church and church school. 
This board has also a leaflet on suggestions 
for building a church school library. 

With several denominations working on 
their development, there is a likelihood of 
an increased number of church libraries. 


_ To acquaint people with the new bookmobile and 
its services, this display, planned by the Dearborn, 
Michigan, Public Library, appeared in the window 
of the West Dearborn Detroit Edison Company, 
who had the poster made in their art department. 
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BOOKS AND PEOPLE AND 
THE EARTH ON WHICH 
WE LIVE 


(Continued from page 424) 
after his most turbulent wanderings? That 
the best thing a man can do, in this best of all 
possible worlds, is to stay home and hoe his 
own little patch of earth, 


I have become a great collector of earth— 
under my fingernails—and I am not sure 
which fragrance I prefer, that of rose petals 
or of leaf mold. The smell of printer's ink is 
sweet, but the smell of earth is sweeter, even 
when we know full well the persistent stuff 
in the end will cover our tracks, Librarians 
are a notoriously genteel profession, and we 
need perhaps more than anything else to cul- 
tivate the earth on which we live, to toil and 
to sweat, and to find ourselves renewed 
thereby. Books are a poor substitute for ex- 
perience. We should live first, then read 
about life; and as we grow older, mingle liv- 
ing and reading so inseparably that they form 
a circle without beginning or end. 


The librarians of the Fort Hamilton Branch of 
the Brooklyn, New York, Public Library found out 
the other day that no book is obsolete. A certain 
book—H ydraulic Elevators by William Baxter, Jr. 
—had been borrowed seven times since June 1947 
by one man. The book was published in 1910. 
It has long since been out of print and the borrower 
in question was unable to purchase a copy. Re- 
cently the branch librarian told the gentleman the 
book had been sent to the bindery. “‘It really should 
have been discarded long ago,” she said, “‘it’s 
obsolete.”’ 

“So are the elevators I have to keep running,” 


replied the borrower, “so please hurry the book 
back from the binders. I will be lost without it.” 


a 8 
NOTHING REMAINS 


Intent, she scanned each ivory card to build 

Her monument, the perfect catalog. 

Each name she traced to the nth degree, and filled 
Her card so full of notes that one would bog 
Down in detail. Her eyes bewitched, she said: 
“Just see this perfect thing that I have wrought." 
And viewed the fair contrivance of her head, 
Not knowing it would later come to naught. 


Another cataloger: Notes were changed, 

And newer headings soon displaced the old. 
Cards were pulled, destroyed, or rearranged. 

The changes that took place were manifold. 

This flawless thing she thought was most complete, 
Her monument, fell headlong at her feet. 


ELIZABETH CHARLES WELBORN, Cafaloger 
University of Florida Library 
Gainesville, Florida 
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A Trick or Two for Story Hours 


By Lavila Smart * 


HERE is probably nothing a children's 
librarian does that is more rewarding 
than story hour. To see a child's face happy 
and his eyes sparkling while he waits for Jack 
to climb the beanstalk is worth all the effort 
necessary. 

The number of children who come to a 
library story hour differ from town to town. 
But one thing does not change. They come 
in as normal, happy children eager to be 
entertained. They expect you to see that ‘‘the 
show goes on,” whatever happens. 

Often a story hour is held in a basement 
or an upstairs room. Each child means to be 
quiet when he steps into line. But the short 
period before the stories begin is a time of 
activity while boys and girls are checking in 
books and finding new ones. 

When the attendance is large, a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty children, it helps to 
have a good method of organization. This 
can be achieved easily with banners. Card- 
board about a foot square may be used for the 
names of the schools. Staple the banners to 
the thinnest kind of sticks available. Either 
cut or print the letters of the schools and make 
them large enough to be read across the room. 
Then give the banners to children selected to 
be leaders. Each group can then line up be- 
hind its leader. When it is time to march, 
you have a quiet orderly line. After three or 
four story hours, the children will become 
used to the idea and the banners may be put 
away until the beginning of another season. 

The banners do more than create order. 
Little folks will recognize their school friends 
and feel more at home in the library. Tiny 
children are more willing to leave mother 
behind for a few minutes if everyone is in 
line. A children’s librarian who is new to the 
group will not know all the children’s names 
at the first story hour. The banners do help 
her to find out who are the best leaders. Lead- 
ers at school are usually leaders in library 
activities as well. 

In almost every story hour group, there will 
be a few children who can profit by being put 
on a library committee. Teachers are some- 
times surprised to find that their problem 
children in the school are often the best help- 
ers in a library activity. The children feel so 


* Librarian, Rolla, Missouri, Free Library. 
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important when a librarian selects them to 
help they don’t make trouble and can really 
be of aid. 

Tasks for the helpers are many. Their fa- 
vorite ones are taking the count. If three boys 
and girls are given the task, you can be sure 
of an accurate figure. Two more may be sta- 
tioned near the door to act as ushers to any 
who come in a bit late. A few of the older 
helpers may be sent to the story hour room 
ahead of the group to see that the little folks 
are seated in the small chairs where they can 
see. After story hour is over, the helpers may 
do an excellent job of putting the easy books 
in order. Then there is the ever present prob- 
lem of lost mittens or caps and even a brother 
or sister. A child’s first visit to a story hour 
can be most pleasant if he is placed in line 
near a helper who will make him feel at home 
and welcome. If that same helper need not 
leave directly after the stories, he may remain 
near the child for a few minutes until his 
parents or friends call for him. 

When the children help with story hour, 
they feel it is their project. It makes them 
proud. They realize the librarian has worked 
to learn the stories to tell to them, and that it 
is a task. They know, too, she is the friend 
who will help them find a good book to read 
She is a hostess glad the children came and 
she welcomes them to the library. 

There are a few extra frills that may be 
added to the story hour to please the children. 
They love to sing “Happy Birthday” to a 
child having a birthday on that day. When 
the regular comers bring guests, it is well to 
have them introduced. A guest may be an 
out-of-town child or he may be a future reader 
who just has never been to the library. The 
fact that you treated him as something special 
may be all he needs to make him come regu- 
larly. Children are the best advertisers a li- 
brary can have. A librarian must first of all 
have a good story and tell it to the best of her 
ability. A story is not enough, however. 
There must be friendliness and interest and 
cooperation. Given that, the children will 
come. Such things as the weather, the Scout 
activities, the free shows, sickness, all influ- 
ence the story hour to some extent no matter 
what you offer or how well you do it. What- 
ever the effort, story hour is most rewarding. 
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HE following points were worked out by 

a class in the 1949 Summer School of 
Library Science at Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


Author 


Is the author qualified to write in this particular 
field ? 

Is he open-minded and sincere? 

What experiences has he had? 

What writing has he done? 


Book 


Is the format of the book satisfactory ? 
(Appearance, binding, margins, paper, type.) 
Are the illustrations satisfactory ? 
(From the standpoint of art and as to illus- 
trating the text.) 
Does it contribute toward vocabulary development ? 
Does it give information? 
(Is the subject matter accurate and up-to- 
date?) 
Does it satisfy a desire for adventure and excite- 
ment ? 
Does it unfold new views? 
Does the title help to sell the book to the reader? 
Has the book been included in any recognized read- 
ing lists? 
Has the theme a universal appeal ? 
Has it vivid word pictures and colorful descrip- 
tions ? 
Is the book written in good English? 
Will the book give pleasure to the majority of those 
who read it? 


Menial and Moral Stimulation 


Are the characters, experiences described, and prob- 
lems solved worthy examples? 
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Book Evaluation 


Does the book leave a feeling of strength, of secur- 
ity? 
Is it challenging? 


Broadmindedness 


Does the reading of the book strengthen in 
Developing a systematic understanding of man- 
kind ? 
Developing desirable appreciations ? 
Developing desirable attitudes? 
Enriching the outlook on life? 
Evaluating and judging life situations? 
Freeing from personal fear and worry ? 
Does it appeal to high ideals in the reader? 
Does it contain beauty in spirit, beauty in heroism, 
beauty of thought, and beauty of truth? 
Does it contribute to intellectual development ? 
Does the book contribute to the esthetic and social 
development ? 
Does it have a clear-cut line between right and 
wrong? 
Is it stimulating to right thinking and action? 
Do all qualities work together toward a final aim 
on character building? 


Ins piratio n 


Does it build a consciousness of human relations? 

Does it develop courage to meet life situations, 
make decisions? 

Does it contribute to a sense of humor? 

Does it enrich life, enlarge vision? 

Does it help the reader see things in their proper 
relationships ? 

Does it uphold the finer things of life, wholesome 
living ? 





When the Glendale, California, Public Library displayed government documents in the 
foyer of the city hall, easel boards provided a background, showing the divisions of city, 
Federal, and state documents. Dark blue outlines of Glendale, the United States, and Cali- 
fornia supported the white-spatter silhouettes of the Glendale city hall, and of Federal and 
state capitol buildings. A poster describing "Where to find facts on Federal bills and laws’ 
(University of Denver) added information on this sometimes baffling procedure. 
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RAVEL seems to make one as loquacious as 
having an operation. There is nothing like a 
good trip—or even a bad one—to loosen people's 
tongues, and set them talking to anyone within 
earshot. Most tantalizing to a tourist is the 
realization that he missed some of the interesting 
points in a place he “‘sightsaw” thoroughly, for it 
is always doubtful how soon he'll retrace his steps, 
and, as one tour patron remarked earnestly, “While 
we're about it, we might as well finish this town.” 
Speaking of tours, there is as much difference 
in sightseeing-bus drivers as one could possibly 
imagine—if not more so. Low ebb certainly was 
among the regulars on the Miami Beach circuit, 
whose rapid-fire puns and wisecracks came by rote 
with no cessation or discrimination whatever, be 
the tourists whoever they may. At that, the librar- 
ians probably got more than their money's worth; 
even if they didn’t hear the informational back- 
grounds of points of interest, as they had expected, 
where else could they get such an unadulterated 
sample of a lingo seldom, if ever, heard within the 
confines of a library? A three-hour opportunity to 
get acquainted with one of the nonlibrary-using 
publics. .. . 

The Greyhound drivers did much better (from 
our point of view, at least!), even mentioning book 
titles by famous local personages. All the way from 
charming St. Augustine—oldest city in the United 
States, with Ponce de Leon’s famous fountain of 
youth (do you mean to say you don't notice the dif- 
ference in us?) and the country’s oldest school- 
house—all the eighteen miles to Marineland we 
kept hoping for a glimpse of that magical word 
exponent of Florida, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
now Mrs. Bascom. We asked about her in the 
Delphin Restaurant, an elegant, deliciously cool, 
modern dining room overlooking the Atlantic 
Ocean, of which her husband is proprietor. They 
happened to be in New York just then, so we con- 
tented ourselves for the moment with the fascinating 
spectacle of porpoise-feeding time and the colorful 
underwater scenes at the Marineland Oceanarium. 
But we're going back to The Yearling and Cross 
Creek to reminisce about the interesting and un- 
usual vegetation found in Florida—to say nothing 
of the delectable edibles mentioned with mouth- 
watering adjectives. 

We had our share of these delicacies, too, even 
if they may not have bzen identical with the Cross 
Creek variety, or made with Dora's cream. Our 
favorites, of all our Florida gourmandizing, which 
leave nothing to be desired—except the opportunity 
to have them more often—include the luscious 
golden papayas, seeds and all; meaty Florida lob- 
sters (there is a place in Miami Beach that really 
serves “all you can eat” for $2!); wonderful cocoa- 
nuts (in sight everywhere—except on the menus); 
and the spectacular, delectable-beyond-works Key 
lime pie. The pie recipe is in a cookbook sold by 
the Key West Woman's Club, which shares a little 
house with the public library there. 
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TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


Speaking of food—had shortnin’ bread in Texas. 
and of course black bottom pie, as typical and as 
tasty as it is caloric. But it was in New Orleans 
that we didn’t have meals enough to go around 
With a list a yard long, and a capacity of certainly 
not more than four meals a day, we left without 
having patronized more than a few of the musts of 
“elegant dining” that abound in that famous Louisi- 
ana city. Seafood was the specialty everywhere— 
always “unique” or “original,’’ with tantalizingly 
mysterious or complicated recipes. None of these 
master-chef achievements, however, surpassed the 
steaming, fragrant crawfish bisque served by our 
librarian-hostess. (And her fig preserves left us 
daydreaming about breakfast.) 

A large part of Louisiana's fascination for us was 
the enthusiasm of the “natives,’’ especially their 
devotion to New Orleans. We had a wonderful 
time there, but elsewhere, too, and said quite casu- 
ally we thought we liked Baton Rouge even better 
than New Orleans. That was a mistake—saying s0, 
that is. There was a loud and instantaneous chorus, 
“Oh, then you haven't really seen New Orleans!” 
We didn’t have an excuse, either, for thc past 
twenty years have seen a profusion of excellent 
books published, setting forth one or another of the 
brilliant facets—historic, social, gastronomic, archi- 
tectural, rural, and fictional—of fabulous New Or- 
leans. Familiar as the local residents are with the 
intricacies of the old French city, they buy every new 
book about it—and pity the author that is even 
slightly inaccurate or any less cognizant of its 
legends and charms! 

The late Lyle Saxon’s books rank highest in the 
esteem of those who know the state and its litera- 
ture, and his death is still mourned as that of a 
dear friend—as indeed he seems to have been to a 
vast host of booklovers. Harnett Kane has done 
much to popularize knowledge of Louisiana via his 
frequent exciting volumes, and some of the library 
folks think of him as a “home boy” to the extent of 
calling his attention to any detail he gets wrong 
The author Louisiana is talking about now is John 
Chase, whose Frenchmen, Desire, Good Children 
provides the highly readable historic background of 
the names of New Orleans streets, of which the 
book title includes three! 

Texas, too, has its portrait painted in more than 
a few colorful volumes. A recent exciting one for 
children is Dorothy Kendall Bracken’s Rodeo, with 
Elizabeth Rice’s pictures an important part. There 
is more book-and-author excitement in Texas— 
especially Dallas—than anywhere else we know 
except perhaps Chicago. Dallas Public Library's 
children’s librarian is an author, — too — Siddie 
Joe Johnson, who often writes of Texas. There 
are cookbooks, and descriptions, and histories, and 
stories—but our favorite is Son-of-a-Gun Stew; A 
Sampling of the Southwest, a book of selections 
from the Southwest Review. There are three dozen 
ingredients in this concoction—and anybody who's 
traveled as much as we have lately knows that's 
aplenty for any taste! 
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Display for 


“Cock-a-Doodle-Doo! A Valentine for you!’’ let- 
tered in pink on white paper mounted on pink, 
formed the streamer above this display in the New 
Rochelle, New York, Public Library. Book jackets 
cut in the shape of hearts and surrounded by paper 
lace doily edging formed the body of each rooster. 
The ruffle, about an inch wide, was not pasted to 


The Toledo, Ohio, Public Library's six big side- 
walk display windows add greatly to the building's 
attractiveness, and they naturally are a challenge to 
the display artist's imagination. The various depart- 
ments make regular suggestions, but the means of 
carrying out the ideas are left to the “trimmer.” 
We change the windows about once a month. 

When Lent approached, the display artist, Carole 
Wenzel, painted religious figures with brightly col- 
ored tempera on the inside of the two side panels 
of one of the windows, leaving the center panel 
clear for a view of book jackets, thus suggesting a 
stained glass window. The window drew many ad- 
miring comments, even from a passing taxi driver. 
Meaning no irreverence, the janitor who washes the 
windows three times weekly, claimed that the fig- 
ures wiggled their toes whenever his squeegee 
reached that part of the window. 
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the Month 


the rooster. Instead map tacks pinned both rooster 
and ruffle to the white poster paper background. 
On this the feet, a slight outline of the body, and 
the pebbly footpath were painted in black, as were 
the lines in the feathers. Very bright ‘‘shocking’’ 
pink poster paint was employed for the feathers. 
The effect was delicate but striking. 


In this display the Pittsburg,Kansas, Senior High 
School library advertised the fact that they have 
books to suit the various tastes of different types 
of readers. 


To help arouse interest in magazine reading, the 
Pattengill Junior High School library of Lansing, 
Michigan, made a special bulletin board. The figure 
of the girl was cut from white construction paper 
and colored with crayons. She is holding the cover 
of a magazine. Titles of several magazines are 
thumbtacked to the bulletin board. Mitten letters 
spell the caption. 
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HEN a business information sheet issued by 

any library makes front page news it really 
is news! But that is what happens, frequently, to 
the publication “Your Cue to Business’ edited by 
Harold J. Sender, librarian of the Business Branch 
of the Indianapolis Public Library. 

For instance, on June 27, 1949, the Indianapolis 
News in a daily column called “Don’t Quote Us” 
by Bill WildHack carried this item: 

The biweekly newsletter of the Indianapolis 
Public Library's Business Branch, which for our 
money, holds a high spot on the wit parade, con- 
tains a burlesque on the confidential crystal-ball 
prognostications emanating from Washington. 


And then the columnist went on to quote from the 
following statement, which appears in full here. 

Recently we have been bombarded with letters, 
brochures, and salesmen wanting to sell us “Busi- 
ness Services” that would predict and analyze 
business information for us and our readers. 

Since this sort of thing seems to interest 
people, we offer our own special, confidential, 
super-duper, crystal ball, local prognostication. 
Here 'tis, with apologies to Mr. Kiplinger. 

CLUES FROM CUE 

The English Hotel will be demolished. Yes, 
it's true . . . no sudden disappearance, but a 
steady BRICK-BY-BRICK, joist-by-joist downgrade. 
This is definitely in the wINDs now and by mid- 
summer, early fall, or late winter, it will be 
gone . . . MARK OUR WORDS! 

The BiG result of this will be the displacement 
of an untold number of pigeons. Whether it will 
mean inflation, deflation, or a displacement in 
the PIGEON population cannot be foreseen at this 
time. However . . . and this is important . . . 
there will be pigeons. 

Congress is now in session and it will prob- 
ably REMAIN in session until it adjourns. 

Reliable informants have passed on tous... 
unofficial of course . . . that the Fourth of July 
will fall on Monday this year. And this is sig- 
nificant. Water CONSUMPTION will be up on 
Tuesday because many housewives won't wash 
on Monday . . . will postpone doing their laundry 
until Tuesday. This will temporarily upset the 
water equilibrium, but normalcy is again prob- 
able about July 10. There is no undue REASON 
for alarm. 

If you don’t value our predictions—and we 
don’t blame you—come in and do your own read- 
ing, interpreting, and applying. That's probably 
the best idea anyway. 


This clever introduction attracted the attention 
of the newsmen and Mr. Sender admits they were 
pleased. But when the same columnist began in- 
cluding some of the short book descriptions from 





* Librarians are invited to send articles, copies of pub- 
licity material, descriptions and photographs of exhibits, 
booklists, annual reports, and other princed material to the 
editor of ‘“The Crow's Nest,’’ Mildred Bruder Buchanan 
8139 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 19, Illinois. 
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THE CROW’S NEST’ 


Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Editor 


“Your Cue to Business’’ the inner glow became 
even stronger. 

For some years the Business Branch of the Ip. 
dianapolis Public Library sent a regular listing of 
new books to business people, labor people, and 
newspapers. But the response was not as the library 
desired or felt the collection merited. So “Your 
Cue to Business” seemed to be the answer. 

The first issue of “Cue” came out November 8. 
1948. Instead of running just an annotated list of 
new books, Mr. Sender used the first few para- 
graphs to plug various specific services of the Busi- 
ness Branch. This is varied by occasionally using 
human interest stories, striking statistics, or timely 
quotations. The first issue got off on the right foot 
by announcing that smoking in the business library 
was no longer forbidden. Almost immediately In- 
dianapolis papers picked up the story with pictures 
which were captioned, and on the front page, “The 
Smoking Lamp Is Lit in Business Library.’ 

“Cue” consists of a single page, mimeographed 
on both sides, on colored paper. Attractive colors 
are chosen and the mimeographing is distinct and 
clean. The annotations are short. For example: 


Corle, Edwin 
John Studebaker: An American Dream, Dut- 
ton, 1948 
The story of a man, a family, an industry, an 
era, and a nation. The Studebakers we know 
today seem to be heading both ways; John seemed 
to go one way very definitely. 


Financial editors and business columnists often pick 
up these annotations and use them, as do the editors 
of house organs and other business publications 
“Your Cue to Business’’ is successful for several 
reasons. It is attractive in appearance, easy to read, 
not too long, timely, is published frequently, is in- 
formative without being the least bit stuffy 


Another Note on Moving 
Those Books 


In December we talked about ways and means of 
getting older book titles off the shelf. Now we 
would like to add another suggestion or two. Have 
you noticed the terrific reader interest in the special 
periodical editions stressing the manners, customs, 
and history of the last fifty years? Make use of 
them. Use some of the pages on your bulletin 
boards backed up with lists of books, either about 
the period or published during the period. If you 
have collections of bound periodicals or picture 
collections use them in conjunction with these 
magazine materials. There's no end to what you can 
do with the idea. If you are in any doubt about 
what to do, get a copy of Life magazine for Decem- 
ber 30 and use that as your guide. 

The same thing can be done with the revival of 
interest in the ‘20's. This period was marked by 
amazing growth in almost every field in American 
history and literature, to say nothing of music and 
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the theater. You probably have hundreds of titles 
about various phases of this period that your read- 
ers would enjoy—if only their attention were prop- 
erly called to them. At least it's an idea to play 
with! 

Is there a “Welcome Wagon” service in your 
community? If you haven't made the acquaintance 
of such a service you should do so immediately be- 
cause this organization can help you move your 
books by spreading word about your library and 
what it has to offer. This service is well established 
in many communities and is rapidly expanding 
throughout this country and Canada. Eventually its 
leaders hope to go to Europe and spread the Ameri- 
can Way. “Welcome Wagon” is just what its name 
implies, a vehicle which goes into neighborhoods 
with a driver or staff and calls on new residents. 
It is a friendly call to acquaint the newcomers with 
the merchants, educational opportunities, and serv- 
ices that are part of their neighborhood. In many 
communities and large cities the Welcome Wagon 
carries brochures about the local library service and 
special booklists of interest to both city and subur- 
ban dwellers. The two booklists that seem to be the 
most popular in the greatest number of areas are 
“For the Engaged Girl’’ and ‘For the New 
Mother.” 


More about Business Libraries 


The Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, which 
does a grand job with busi- 
ness and industry, has just 
issued a new folder called 
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- SINESS is a gay, attractive, factual 
ue _ folder printed on grey 

if) . a 
JN Ge ~—s paper in blue and red inks. 


The leaflet has an introduc- 
tory paragraph entitled 
“Everyone Has to Make a 


(Mf 


Lz4\\ Living” and then is ad- 
as dressed to the following 
l ! \ special groups: business- 
men, repairmen and me- 
chanics, accountants, men 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
: of steel, investors, foremen 
and supervisors, engineers, 
Mr. Fixit, salesmen, city farmers, metallurgists and 
chemists, secretaries and stenographers, buyers, and 
men on the way up. 

If this sounds as though the folder encompasses 
a great deal of copy just read the paragraph for 
Men of steel”: 

Men of steel have relied on the Public Library's 
technical collection for forty years when they 
needed “know-how”! Some of the problems that 
bring them to Science and Industry today are 
oxygen in the blast furnace, smoke abatement, 
ingot piping, open hearth practice, salt baths, roll 
forming. . . 


The last page of the folder is headed: 

THEY MADE AN INVESTMENT for everyone who 
earns his living in Youngstown and Mahoning 
County. Twenty-two firms and individuals be- 
lieved a well lighted, pleasantly furnished infor- 
mation center to be a good investment for the 
community. They contributed generously to buy 
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the new furniture, stacks, floor-covering, lights, 
and equipment that you see in the SCIENCE AND 
INDUSTRY and GENERAL REFERENCE departments. 
In behalf of the people of the community, the 
Library Board of Trustees gratefully records the 
names of these donors. 


Who says that libraries and business can't work 
together and that it doesn’t pay off? 

The Business Depart- 
ment of the Chicago Public 
Library has just completed 
a most successful display of 
the best annual reports of 
1948. The exhibit included 
300 annual reports repre- 
senting all types of business 
and industry, assembled 
through the Ninth Annual 
Report Survey conducted by 
the Financial World. 

Each year the Financial 
World receives thousands 
of annual reports in this 
contest. Eventually they are judged by a board, 
headed by Lewis H. Haney, Professor of Economics, 
Graduate School of Business Administration of 
New York University. 

Corporations having the best reports are awarded 
a trophy known as the ‘Oscar of Industry.” Fortu- 
nately for the Chicago Public Library several Chi- 
cago firms had been the recipients of 1948 “Oscars.” 
These were borrowed and exhibited in the business 
library corridor along with the reports. The reports 
were arranged on racks and the public was allowed 
to handle and examine them. The exhibit was pub- 
licized in the financial sections of the papers, on the 
air, and through printed materials. A special folder, 
“Telling the Story in Your Annual Report,” was 
issued by the business library. It contained both a 
description of the exhibit of prize-winning annual 
reports and a list of books and pamphlets for those 
who prepare annual reports. The exhibit proved 
timely, attractive, and interesting. A good many 
businessmen paid their first visit to the library just 
to see the reports. The business library hopes to 
follow this most successful beginning with other 
exhibits of equal interest. 























THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


THE MINT 


More changeless than any lover 

Held to the openhearted breast, 

My books of poetry, read over and over, 
Give me through years their long bequest.. 
Subtly they grow in depth and height 

In ways I never thought could be; 

And multiply the thoughts at night 

That comfort and companion me. 


For eye can melt the worded print 
Back into fluid solvent thought 

And press within my living mint 

The coins with which I gravely bought 
Whatever happiness I know 

Or future grace I yet may buy. 

And though I squander as I go 

I shall be rich until I die. 


JAMES GALLAGHER 
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TARTING Saturday December 3, ‘“The Hobby 
Horse Presents’ series of children’s book 
dramatizations changed its title to “Carnival of 
Books” and became a public service program of 
WMAQ, broadcast at 8:45 each Saturday morning. 
The program is still under the direction of Ruth 
Harshaw (see page 160, Wilson Library Bulletin 
for October 1949), who says: “Although the 
format is slightly different the purpose is the same 
—to promote the reading and buying of books by 
bringing to the Middle West the great authors and 

their books.” 

ee be Le 


A study which presents the background of the 
Department of State’s publication Number 3573, 
United States Relations with China (popularly 
known as the “China White Paper’’), has just been 
published by the Library of Congress. Prepared by 
the Library's Legislative Reference Service, the re- 
port also summarizes a part of the 1,000-page docu- 
ment and analyzes public comment on it. Entitled 
“The China White Paper,” it is Number 77 in the 
Library’s Public Affairs Bulletin series. Copies re- 
produced by multilith and comprising fifty-seven 
pages, may be purchased from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., for 
40 cents each. 

he te le 

The resources of the Yale University Library, 
more than 3,800,000 volumes, are now available for 
the first time to an international public through a 
recently completed Union Catalog filming project 
for the Library of Congress, which requested the 
Yale Library to film all its catalog cards not repre- 
sented in the Union Catalog at Washington. More 
than a half million cards were photographed over 
a period of ten months, the Library of Congress 
supplying a microfilm camera and film for the 
project. 

eS & 

An odd fact has come to light in connection with 
the success of Ben Lucien Burman (Everywhere I 
Roam) in Germany, where his first book to be pub- 
lished there, Blow for a Landing, has already sold 
eighty thousand copies. For several years Mr. Bur- 
man has been constantly attacking James Joyce and 
the Joycean influence in American writing. Now it 
appears the translator of Mr. Burman’s books in 
Germany is noted as the translator of the complete 
works of James Joyce! 
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THE MONTH 


... at random 


A Bibliography of Studies in Industrial Educa. 
tion, published recently, includes 2,002 studies by 
graduate students during the period January 1930 
to September 1948, and an index with forty-five 
classifications. Copies cost $1 from the American 
Vocational Association, 1010 Vermont Avenue 
N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


te Le Le 
A booklet, Counselor Training and Related Areas. 
analyzing the needs, opportunities for service, sug- 
gested curricula, and descriptions of courses, by 
Emery Gilbert Kennedy, is available from the 
Guidance Bureau, Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
ee kh Le 


Around the Year with School Library Publicity 
a helpful pamphlet, full of ideas and informal illus- 
trations, costs 75 cents from the Sturgis Printing 
Company, Sturgis, Michigan. 


A French translation of the Story of the Bible 
originally composed by Peter Comestor in 1169 
translated by Guiart desMoulins in the thirteenth 
century, copied about 1460, and illustrated by 
twenty-eight miniatures reported to be “‘as fine as 
any done in fifteenth century France,” has been pre- 
sented to the Yale University Library by Louis M 
Rabinowitz of New York City. Both the two- 
volume manuscript and the original Latin text are 
now on display in the main corridor of the Yak 
Library. 

Ve th 

One copy of the Annual Author Booklet of the 
Martha Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library Associa 
tion has been sent to each library in Ohio. Addi 
tional copies cost 25 cents each as long as the 
limited supply lasts. Order direct from Martha 
Kinney Cooper Ohioana Library, Ohio State Li 
brary, 1109 State Office Building, Columbus, Ohio 


te te Le 


“Public Services of Springfield's Library and Mu 
seums” is available for 10 cents to cover cost of 
handling. Write John A. Humphry, Librarian, City 
Library Association, 220 State Street, Springfield 5 
Massachusetts. 

he te ie 


With the cooperation of the Ross County His- 
torical Society, Emily and David Webb, of 53 Car 
lisle Hill, Chillicothe, Ohio, are compiling an index 
to Ohio place names. They ask for suggestions from 
persons and institutions of learning, believing that 
a better index will result if those knowing of place 
names or their variations which might be missed 
will send them in. Miss Webb's address during the 
school term is 21 North University Avenue, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

we te te 

Book Week date for 1950 has been changed to 

November 12-18. 
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The Isaiah Thomas Donation is the latest in a 
series of pamphlets undertaken by Dartmouth 
undergraduates as projects in the complete process 
or research, writing, editing, designing, composing, 
printing, and publishing a contribution to knowl- 
edge. This attractive and informative biographical 
study of the first large donation of important books, 
made to Dartmouth College 130 years ago by the 
most famous of early American printers, is now 
available at $1 a copy from Alexander Laing, Dart- 
mouth College Library, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


te be Le 


Planning National Defense, 1950-1970, Number 
75 in the series of Public Affairs Bulletins prepared 
by the Library of Congress Legislative Reference 
Service, covers both military and nonmilitary aspects 
of defense planning. As in all these studies, no 
conclusions are drawn or recommendations made, 
presentations of the major facts leaving the reader 
to form his own judgments. Reproduced by multi- 
lith, the work runs to 105 pages and may be pur- 
chased from the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., for 70 cents a copy. 


be be Le 


Beginning with the January issue, the Film 
Counselor, official publication of the Film Council 
of America, is appearing monthly except July and 
August, in a new illustrated format. In addition to 
providing news of local film council activities and 
of the work of the Film Council of America and its 
affiliated national organizations, the revamped bul- 
letin will carry the following new features: a spe- 
cial section on film program suggestions useful to 
community groups sponsoring informal educational 
activities; detailed how-we-did-it reports on success- 
ful local film council projects; a clearinghouse of 
information on film lists and film discussion guides 
available from various sources; reports on the film 
activities of the various national organizations now 
afhliated with the FCA; reports on comparable 
community film activities in other countries. Copies 
of the Film Counselor are sent as a service to all 
local film councils and to other groups affliated 
with the FCA. It is available to other interested 
individuals and organizations for $1. a year. 


he Le Le 
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Lista de Encambrezamientos de Materia para los 
Bibliotecas Menores, a 406-page translation into 
Spanish of the fifth edition of Sears’ List of Subject 
Headings for Small Libraries, is being distributed 
by the Acme Agency, Supacha 58, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina, South America. 

Building Roads to Peace, 72-page pamphlet pre- 
pared for the Office of Educational Exchange of the 
United States Department of State by the Institute 
of International Education, to further the objectives 
of the educational exchange program of the United 
States and of UNESCO, is available in limited quan- 
tities on request to the Department of State, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

ve Le Le 


“Books for Brotherhood,’’ an annotated bibliog- 
raphy including an adult list and one for children, 
is distributed by the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
Single copies may be had free. These bibliographies 
are designed for use not only during Brotherhood 
Week, February 19-26 in 1950, but also throughout 
the year, by those interested in promoting intercul- 
tural understanding. 

Freeways to Friendship, a guide for school public 
relations committees, reviewed at length in an ar- 
ticle in the NEA Journal of November 1949, is 
available for 25 cents for single copies or 20 cents 
each for 25 or more, from the California Teachers 
Association. Write Harry A. Fosdick, 391 Butter 


Street, San Francisco 8. 


ve Lee Lee 


Through the generosity of an anonymous donor 
interested in stimulating small businesses, the B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau can supply ac- 
credited public and school libraries copies of their 
347-page book, Careers in Retail Business Owner- 
ship. The books are free, but there is a charge of 
19 cents to cover postage and packing. Write the 
Bureau, 1424 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
AG, 

= te Lo 


Last fall, on its fiftieth anniversary and in tribute 
to its founder, the Manual Arts Press changed its 
name to the Charles A. Bennett Company, Incorpo- 
rated. The name was the only thing changed; 
ownership, directors, and personnel remain the 
same. 


we & & 


A second edition of Handbook of Life Insurance, 
by R. W. Kelsey and A. C. Daniels, originally pub- 
lished in 1943, costs 10 cents. Single copies will be 
sent free to libraries. Write to the Institute of Life 
Insurance, 60 East 42nd Street, New York 17. The 
Institute also distributes free Teaching Aids on 
Family Security, a 1950 catalog of free and in- 
expensive materials on life insurance and money 
management. 

ce &e & 


“The Teaching of Cataloging and Classification 
at the University of Illinois Library School,’’ Num- 
ber 5 in their series of Occasional Papers, will be 
sent free to librarians applying to the Library 
School, Urbana, Illinois. 


(Continued on page 444) 














{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, at the Library School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1. BENHAM, SiR WILLIAM GuRNEY. Book of 
Quotations, Proverbs, and Household Words. New 
and rev. ed. with supplement. New York, Put- 
nam’s, 1949. 1384p. $7.50 

2. BRINKLEY, JOHN. Design for Printing. 
Peoria, Illinois, Manual Arts Press, 1949. 168p. 
$3.95 

3. The Dictionary of National Biography . 
1931-40. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1949. 968p. $12.50 

4. Epucators ProGress SERVICE. Educators 
Guide to Free Slidefilms, 1949. Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, Educators Progress Service, 1949. 114 1. $3 

5. EGBEeRT, LAwRENCE DeeMs. Law Diction- 
ary, English-Espatol-Frangais-Deutsch. New York, 
Fallon Publications, 1949. 637p. $15 

6. EWEN, Davin. Men and Women Who Make 
Music. New York, Merlin Press, 1949. 233p. $3 

7. Funk and Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of 
Folklore, Mythology, and Legend. Vol. I, A-l. 
New York, Funk and Wagnalls, 1949. 531p. $7.50 

8. Haccin, B. H. Music in the Nation. New 
York, Sloane, 1949. 376p. $5 

9. HANDY, . eae ed. A Treasury of the Blues. 
New York, Charles Boni, 1949. (Distributed by 
Simon and Schuster) 258p. $5 

10. HELIN, Maurice. A History of Medieval 
Latin Literature. New York, William Salloch, 
1949. 130p. $3 

11. JOLAS, EUGENE, ed. Transition Workshop. 
New York, Vanguard, 1949. 413p. $5 

JONES, HOwARD MuMrorp, ed. Primer of 
Intellectual Freedom. Cambridge, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 191p. $2.75 

13. PARTRIDGE, Eric. Name into Word. New 
York, Macmillan, 1950. 644p. $6 


14. Ross, JAMES B., and MARY MARTIN Mc- 
LAUGHLIN, eds. The Portable Medieval Reader. 
New York, Viking, 1949. $2 


15. RODMAN, SELDEN, ed. 100 Modern Poems. 
New York, Pellegrini, 1949. 191p. $2.75 


16. SLONIMSKy, NICOLAS. Music since 1900. 
3d ed. rev. and enl. New York, Coleman-Ross, 
1949. 759p. $7.50 


17. STEVENSON, BURTON. The Home Book of 
Bible Quotations. New York, Harper, 1949. 645p. 
$6 


18. TuBBy, RuTH P. A Picture Dictionary of 
the Bible. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1949. 
64p. $1.50 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


Edited by FRANCES CHENEY 


Folklore Dictionary 


ODESTLY prefaced as “an attempt to cut 

cross section into the spiritual content of the 
world, an attempt to gather together in one place 
several thousand things heretofore scattered jn 
learned journals, memoirs, monographs, manv- 
scripts, rare and out-of-print books, records tran 
scribed by working anthropologists and foiklorists 
in the field—and in people's heads,”’ the Funk and 
Wagnalls Standard Dictionary of Folklore; of 
which only Volume I has appeared, is notable for 
its contributors, its balance, its bibliography, and 
its format. The contributors, mainly cultural an- 
thropologists and folklore scholars, are thirty in 
number and include such well-known persons as 
Herskovits, Boggs, Botkin, and Archer Taylor, Ar 
ticles, 4000, varying in length from a short para- 
graph to many pages, treat Greek and Roman myth 
and religion more sparingly than any other, because 
these are the best known. Those parts of Greek and 
Roman culture most inextricably involved in other 
folklores, however, have been treated with especial 
care. 

The editor remarks that ‘Many things which now 
seem hidden to the casual reader will be made plain 
in the index.” This will be published as a separate 
volume after the appearance of Volume II later in 
1950. 

Those familiar with Stith Thompson's Motit- 
Index of Folk-Literature will recognize the accepted 
motif phraseology with the Thompson numbering 
But even the general reader will find fascinating 
this extremely valuable contribution to the growing 
literature in the field, and will enjoy clearly written 
articles which range in subject from “autograph 
album rimes” to “infanticide. 


Quotations 


The indefatigable Burton Stevenson has added 
another home book to his list, The Home Book 
Bible Quotations.” This comprehensive subject 
treatment, giving exact location of quotation, is 
fully indexed, and has the added feature of resumés 
of famous Bible stories, the outstanding facts in the 
lives of the principal Bible characters (all in the 
words of the Bible itself), and brief explanations 
of obscure references. Citations have been included 
from the Apocryphas of both the Old and New 
Testament. The text follows the King James Ver- 
sion, with a few references to the Revised Version. 
Format is excellent and the book will stand up 
under the hard library use it will certainly have, 
particularly since the index is almost a concordance. 

While Stevenson is a stout and worthy defender 
of the subject arrangement, many persons still like 
Benham’s classified author arrangement, particularly 
in view of the full index. The new Book of Quo- 
tations, Proverbs, and Household Words* makes 
use of the notes left by Benham and errors in the 
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text and index have been corrected, supplemented 
by more than a hundred pages of added quotations 
from authors both new and old, following the well- 
known Benham arrangement under British and 
American ‘authors, Holy Bible, waifs and strays, 
Greek, Latin, modern languages, and proverbs. The 
ways of quotation collectors are strange, we know, 
but one wonders what struck Benham about Daisy 
Ashford’s “Ethel was calm but she felt excited in- 
side,” or Noel Coward's “I love being difficult,” 
which made him feel that these sentences were 
worthy of inclusion. 


D.N.B. 


The volume of the Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy, covering the period from 1931 to 1940, 
contains 730 biographies, and brings sharply to 
mind the distinguished Englishmen who died dur- 
ing that decade—Yeats, Kipling, Barrie, Bennett, 
Elgar, Haldane, to name only a few. Legg, the 
editor, has endeavored to follow in the steps of his 
predecessors, and his brief preface is an excellent 
statement on the Englishmen who helped shape 
our world. 


Dictionaries—Special 


Name into Word” is Eric Partridge’s contribu- 
tion to the dictionaries of proper names that have 
become common property. In view of Dr. Bruno 
Migliorini's Dal Nome Proprio al Nome Comune 
(1927) and Weekley’s Words and Names (1932), 
not to mention the fact that most dictionaries con- 
tain a great deal of this sort of information, Part- 
ridge’s justification for compiling another is that 
his dictionary contains four or five times as many 
terms as Migliorini and Weekley, that his etymolo- 
gies are more detailed, and that his quotations are 
fuller, and some of them more apt, more revealing. 
He has also given more attention to American 
terms, and though he has not tried to be exhaustive, 
he has included most of the terms that are likely 
to be encountered by the intelligent newspaper 
reader, by the voracious fiction reader, by the stu- 
dent and reader of history, biography, the drama, 
poetry, and by the student of geography, politics, 
ethnics, and metaphysics. “I have, in short, been 
pretty thorough, despite the avoidance of pedantry.” 
In addition to being a valuable reference book, it 
makes for delightful browsing. 

A Picture Dictionary of the Bible” defines 
simply and clearly about four hundred words fre- 
quently found in English translations of the Bible, 
accompanied by Ruth King’s black and white illus- 
trations. Children from eight to ten should find it 
helpful in their Bible reading. 

Egbert’s Law Dictionary*® has been produced out 
of the compiler’s travail in editing the proceedings 
of the Niirmberg International Trial in different 
languages. The first law dictionary to appear in 
English, Spanish, French, and German, it is an 
effort to fill a serious gap in the expanding litera- 
ture of law and international relations. The care- 
fully selected list of legal terms is grouped under 
key words in English, each word numbered, with 
Spanish, French, and German equivalents given in 
parallel columns. Separate indexes to these three 
languages are appended. This well-edited “first” 


should be most useful in university and law 
libraries. 
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Music—Mostly Modern 


In his third edition of Music Since 1900,* Nico- 
las Slonimsky has added a new feature to the de- 
scriptive chronology of music over the world 
through 1948—a tabular view of stylistic trends in 
music, giving for the same period a graphic synopsis 
of important musical events, arranged in stylistic 
categories, such as impressionism, neoclassicism, 
neoromanticism, futurism, and others, further elu- 
cidated and defined in the section on explanation 
of terms. Nearly a hundred pages of letters and 
documents, including the futurist manifesto of aero- 
music and a letter of protest from four Soviet com- 
posers, completes this basic account which has been 
hailed by Douglas Moore of Columbia as “‘abso- 
lutely indispensable, not only in teaching my course 
in modern music but as a general reference book.” 

Music in the Nation*® brings together B. H. 
Haggin’s music criticism of the past twenty years, 
arranged chronologically. His views are well known 
by readers of the Nation, where these comments on 
composers, performances, and other critics’ works 
first appeared. And while not all may agree witn 
him, and many of these are quoted in Music in the 
Nation, the forthright statement of his likes and 
dislikes makes good reading. Haggin feels that 
“Actually criticism is as personal as the art it deals 
with; it begins with the critic’s experience of, and 
response to, the work of art with his particular 
resources for the purpose; and it ends with his 
formulation of his judgment—a reasoned statement 
of like or dislike.’ There is nothing mealymouthed 
about Haggin, though one wonders why a man of 
critical faculties is willing to go on writing year 
after year of what is currently in the news, instead 
of settling down to a solid piece of critical writing. 
Maybe it is the times we live in. 

And it is probably the times we live in which 
explain the popularity of David Ewen’s constant 
stream of books on music and musicians. Men and 
Women Who Make Music,’ which first appeared 
ten years ago, was revised in 1945, and now has 
been overhauled with six new chapters added. The 
author claims that “As the only book that throws 
illumination on the lives and personalities of the 
outstanding artists of the American concert scene, 
it seems to have acquired a place of its own.” The 
personal and biographical material on_ singers, 
pianists, violinists, cellists, and Larry Adler is 
poured out for the layman who is more interested 
in the fact that Melchior was a poor boy who made 
good than in a critical analysis of his performances. 
Full page photographs accompany the biographies. 

Blues lovers will want A Treasury of the Blues,* 
which gives complete words and music of sixty- 
seven songs from ‘Memphis Blues’ to the present 
day, introduced by a critical text by Abbe Niles, and 
accompanied by the handsome illustrations of Co- 
varrubias. The songs in this volume, as in its origi- 
nal edition, which appeared in 1926 as Blues: An 
Anthology, were selected by W. C. Handy, who first 
appreciated the universal appeal of the Negro blues. 
Niles includes a note of warning to those who wish 
to sing them: “The only practical advice is to listen 
to what used to be known as ‘race records’ (by 
Bessie and Clara Smith, Ma Rainey . . . etc.), for 
this craft is sui generis, and incommunicable by 
written words.” At the same time the volume does 
give excellent notation of such old favorites as ‘““The 
Memphis Blues,” and newer ones like “Beat me 


Daddy, Eight to the Bar.” 
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Anthologies and Literary History 


Another little Portable, The Portable Medieval 
Reader," is intended to represent the world of the 
Middle Ages through the writings of four centuries 
in biography, theology, poetry, history, science, edu- 
cation, and letters. While distinguished for its 
selections and its chronological table, it would be 
more useful for reference had an author and title 
index been appended. 

A History of Medieval Latin Literature” covers 
a longer period, from 500 to 1500 A.D., in a brief 
treatment of the author's theme that medieval Latin 
literature is not merely the continuation of Latin 
literature beyond antiquity. Restricted to literature 
in its strictest sense, it omits compilations, com- 
mentaries, and works of history, except those which 
show the personality of the author. Like the 
Portable Medieval Reader it contributes to an under- 
standing of our past. 

Culled from our much more recent past, Transi- 
tion Workshop™ presents some of the outstanding 
writers whose work appeared in Transition between 
1927 and the eve of World War II. It makes avail- 
able for small libraries without a file of this inter- 
esting magazine, contributions by such distinguished 
figures as James Joyce, Gertrude Stein, André Gide, 
Franz Kafka, Allen Tate, plus an introduction by 
its editor, who concludes, “The great period of 
transition through which humanity seems destined 
to pass so painfully into the as-yet-unforeseeable 
new era is surely not ended. I believe it is not 
impossible, however, that the review Transition 
may, for future generations, constitute an important 
record of certain of its earlier manifestations.” Cer- 
tainly it should be represented in any library col- 
lection of contemporary writing. 

Another anthology, selected by Seldon Rodman, 
is 100 Modern Poems,” designed to familiarize the 
reader with the main currents and outstanding poets 
of modern literature. Including American, English, 
and European writers, and prefaced by a critical 
commentary, the book reflects the taste of the com- 
piler and is divided into four sections, beginning 
with the development which stems from Baudelaire 
and Rimbaud and concluding with a group of com- 
paratively new writers. But even allowing for the 
personal taste of the compiler, it seems a little odd 
to include Norman Mailer and omit Allen Tate. 
Also omitted is an index. 

Libraries will certainly want the Primer of In- 
tellectual Freedom,” which brings together the cru- 
cial modern documents on freedom of discussion 
and of investigation. Approaching the subject from 
the present and working back to Bacon's Advance- 
ment of Learning, Howard Mumford Jones has in- 
cluded such authors as Hutchins, Conant, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., Chaffee, Morley, Mill, Jeffer- 
son, and Milton, prefacing each selection with a 

brief, factual statement of the occasion which 
brought it forth. 


Printing and Film 


Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms* is the first 
annual edition intended to annotate 385 titles of 
slidefilms, classified under such subjects as applied 
arts, fine arts, health education, science, and social 
studies. For each entry the source, running time, 
date of release, whether sound or silent, and a de- 
scriptive annotation are given. Three indexes cover 
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title, subject, and source of films, mimeographed on 
alternately blue, white, and yellow paper. 


Design for Printing® is an English handbook of 
design and reproduction processes eleven well. 
written chapters covering the designer, the advertis. 
ing agency, the tools of the designer, the relief 
printing process, type and typography, photograyure 
and lithographic processes, paper, stencil Printing 
with a glossary of technical terms. Defenders of the 
liberal arts background will enjoy the preface by 
John Lewis, who says, “This working knowledge 
will he of little use to a student who lacks academic 
training. Let this Foreword be a plea, as it 
were a voice crying in the wilderness, for an aca. 
demic approach to learning Students with aca- 
demic training, therefore, will be able to make the 
most intelligent use of the book 


Printed in the U.S.A. 


Documentation, by S. C. Bradford, mentioned in 
this department in November (page 247), is being 
made available this month in an American edition 
by the Public Affairs Press, 2153 Florida Avenue 
Washington, D.C., for $3. 


ICM Ee 
FUGITIVES 
Identify: 
Time speeds away, 
Away, away, away 
Another hour, another day, 
Another month, another yea 
Drops from us like the leaflets 
Drops like the life blood fr 


so ww 
THE MONTH AT RANDOM 


(Continued from page 441) 





“Papers Presented at the Three Day Institute on 
Library Service for Children and Young People 
June 21-23, 1949,” is available from Edith Jen 
nings, Free Public Library, Lyndhurst, New Jersey 
for $1 per copy. 

te Le 


“Personnel Administration in New Jersey Li 
braries: a Survey of Position Classification and Pay 
Plans, Salaries, Internship, and Pensions’ is now 
on sale. Write Helen Hill Harris, Assistant Secre- 
tary, New Jersey Library Association, 661 Lincoln 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. Price to members of 
N.J.L.A. 50 cents, to others, $1. Check or money 
order must accompany order. 


Last autumn a two-year library technician course 
to train nonprofessional workers was launched at 
the University of Minnesota. For information about 
the nature of the program and the admission re- 
quirements write the Dean, General College, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. For a general 
college bulletin address the Office of Admissions 
and Records of the University. 

ve be Le 

Their ‘1949-1950 Listing of Literature and 
Films,” describing free materials distributed by the 
National Association of Manufacturers, may be had 
by librarians without cost. Write the National As- 


sociation of Manufacturers, 147 East 26th Street, 
New York 10. 
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LIBRARIES* 


Do You? 


T is a good idea, once in a while, to stand off 
and measure ourselves against some yardstick 
These are some of the “Criteria for Service” in 
elementary and secondary school libraries as given 
by the Connecticut State Department of Education: 


To render adequate service a library teacher 
should be able to work harmoniously with indi- 
viduals and to maintain a well organized library. 
She helps individual pupils with their reading difh- 
culties by careful selection of suitable books and 
by discussing with them their likes and dislikes for 
reading, their personal interests, and out-of-school 
activities. She teaches the use of books and librar- 
ies informally or through a program planned with 
teachers so that all pupils in the school are given 
systematic instruction. She tells and reads stories 
to pupils in the elementary schools and introduces 
books to pupils in the high schools by reading and 
discussion. She gives pupils an opportunity for 
service and experience through library clubs, as- 
sembly programs, assisting in routine library work, 
and publicity as homeroom representatives. The li- 
brary teacher creates an atmosphere within the 
library for work and for the enjoyment of reading. 

In offering library services to classroom teachers, 
the library teacher sends new books, magazine ar- 
ticles, other teaching aids for curriculum develop- 
ment and for personal interest to the classroom; 
cooperates with teachers in giving instruction in the 
use of library and study tools for the preparation 
of assignments, assembles materials for special areas 
of class work; loans materials for classroom use, 
such as exhibits and projects; plans with teachers 
the kind, quality, and quantity of library materials 
which are or can be made available for the study of 
particular subjects; welcomes displays furnished by 
other departments and exhibits in the library special 
class projects and materials solicited from individu- 
als, school and community groups; makes short, 
selected booklists; and organizes a faculty book club 
for recreational or professional reading. 

In administering the library collection, the library 
teacher classifies, catalogs, and prepares books and 
materials for circulation and circulates them. If 
there is a supervisor of school libraries in a city, 
it would be more economical to centralize in her 
office the technical library work, such as ordering, 
checking, cataloging, and processing, for all school 
libraries. She keeps statistical records of circulation 
of materials; submits a yearly report to administra- 
tors; takes an annual inventory of library books; 
and discards worn and outdated books and mate- 
tials. Library hours are maintained before and after 
school. The library teacher is responsible for ad- 
ministering the library harmoniously and efficiently. 
As a teacher, she attends committee, department, 
and teachers’ meetings within the school and outside 
professional meetings for teachers and librarians. 

3 School and children’s librarians are invited to send 


— and items for this page to Miss Pike at Kittery Point, 
aine, 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 


MARY M. PIKE 





Editor 


To conduct an efficient library program, the li- 
brary teacher selects in cooperation with the admini- 
stration, teachers, and pupils, the books, magazines, 
and other materials for the collection. After careful 
selection, she purchases books which children and 
young people will enjoy reading along with the 
books and materials which will advance the curricu- 
lum program. These books and references should 
promote the growth of the pupils’ curricular needs 
in all departments. 

The library teacher cooperates with the adminis- 
tration in carrying out the policies and program of 
the school. The library program is expected to be 
in harmony with the philosophy of the school. The 
reading room should be made attractive by an 
efficient, constructive, and complete arrangement of 
library services, books, and other materials. 


Help Wanted 


If you use the delineoscope (or some such in- 
strument) in teaching the card catalog, will you 
please write to Cecil Kilgor, High School, Guthrie 
Center, Iowa; and to Lillian Cawthon, Main Street 
Elementary School, Union, South Carolina? 

Crossword puzzles using book titles and charac- 
ters are wanted by Ella Sisler, Will Rogers Library, 
Claremore, Oklahoma. 


“A recent list of children’s series which are 
definitely not recommended” is wanted by Lois 
Nethery, Artesia High School Library, Artesia, New 


Mexico. 
Ideas 


To prevent the carving of desks, post a 
board” where those who are so inclined may leave 
their names, initials, and those of their friends, sug- 
gests the High School Library, Crowley, Louisiana. 

Along the same line, post pages, or a notebook, 
in which readers may record the titles of books they 
have particularly liked, with their own names and 
grades. 

The Lebanon, Missouri, Public Library recom- 
mends a library program at a local theater, with 
children presenting scenes from favorite books, with 
songs and “‘specialty acts’ for variety, and a student 
announcer. Only children were evident in the pro- 
gram—but much hard work by adults behind the 
scenes ! 


“carving 


In answer to the question what to call high- 
school-age readers, the Public Library of Meridian, 
Mississippi, writes: “Since we are all students at 
some level let's forget ages, and stress Jearn- 
ing, no matter what age 


Never try to reason the prejudice out of a man; it 
was not reasoned into him, and cannot be reasoned 
out. Sydney Smith. Quoted in Cincinnati, 

Ohio, Public Library “Staff Notes” 
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C.L.A. Fiftieth Anniversary 


HE Children’s Library Association will cele- 

brate its fiftieth anniversary at the 1950 A.L.A. 
Conference in Cleveland. Margaret Clark, C.L.A. 
chairman, will welcome interesting materials and 
information concerning early meetings of C.L.A. 
Letters should be addressed to her at the Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1950 Annual Conference, Cleveland 


L. Quincy Mumford, assistant director of the 
Cleveland Public Library, has been named general 
chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee for 
the 1950 Annual A.L.A. Conference, scheduled to 
be held in Cleveland July 16-22. Clarence S. Met- 
calf, director of the Cleveland Public Library, will 
serve as honorary chairman. 

General headquarters for the conference will be 
the Public Auditorium. In order to make it more 
convenient for their members to arrange social ac- 
tivities and to make informal contacts, some groups 
of the membership are planning to center their 
reservations in designated hotels as far as possible. 
Tentatively the following plans have been made: 
A.C.R.L. will use the Statler Hotel; the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People will use 
the Hollenden Hotel; and the Cleveland Hotel has 
been selected by the Public Libraries, Library Exten- 
sion, Trustees, and Hospital Libraries Divisions. 

A schedule of hotels and their rates, in addition 
to a map showing locations, appears in the February 
issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin. 


Honorary Member 


On nomination of the Executive Board and with 
the approval of Council, Dr. David H. Stevens has 
been made an honorary member of A.L.A. The 
honor was conferred by President Milton E. Lord 
at a small dinner held in New York City on Decem- 
ber 29. Dr. Stevens retired as director of the hu- 
manities for the Rockefeller Foundation on Decem- 
ber 31. 

He was chosen to be the twenty-ninth honorary 
member of A.L.A. in recognition and appreciation 
of services rendered in the past eighteen years to the 
development of libraries, especially in the interna- 
tional field. John Mackenzie Cory, Executive Secre- 
tary of A.L.A., was in New York to attend the 
dinner honoring Dr. Stevens. 


Newbery and Caldecott Awards 


March 6 has been designated as the date for the 
release of the Newbery Caldecott Award announce- 
ment. This follows the precedent established last 
year of making the announcement as soon as the 
voting by the American Library Association New- 
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L. A. NOTES 


Edited by M. Alice Dunlap 


bery Caldecott committee was completed. All an- 
nouncements will be held until this first Monday in 
March when the news will be given to the national 
press releases. Librarians and teachers will wish to 
remember this date and urge their local newspapers 
to save space for it. Any local publicity that can be 
stimulated to coincide with this date will be very 
helpful and make the event of benefit to all. Ruth 
E. Hewitt, superintendent of the Children’s Depart- 
ment, Seattle, Washington, Public Library, is chair. 
man of the Newbery Caldecott Committee 


Trustee Citations 


The A.L.A. Jury on Citation of Trustees wishes 
recommendations for the annual citation of two 
trustees in 1950. These recommendations, with 
supporting evidence, should be sent to the Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, A.L.A. Headquarters, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois, not later than 
March 15, 1950. Those who may send in names to 
be considered are: library boards, individual library 
trustees, state library extension agencies, state li- 
brary associations, and the A.L.A. Trustees Divi- 
sion. Each trustee must be in actual service at least 
part of the calendar year preceding the conference 
at which awards are made. 


Hospital Libraries Division Officers 

The A.L.A. Hospital Libraries Division has an- 
nounced the election of the following officers 
Vice-President (President-Elect) Catharine F 
Heinz, director, Hospital Library Bureau, United 
Hospital Fund of New York, New York City 
Secretary—Mariana Thurber, librarian, Percy Jones 
General Hospital, Battle Creek, Michigan. Henry 
J. Gartland, who served as 1948-1949 vice-president 
and president-elect, automatically became president 
of the division for 1949-1950. Mr. Gartland is 
assistant director of library service, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Washington, D.C. 


New A.L.A. Publications 


Four new publications in the school library field 
have been released by A.L.A.: 

Teacher-Librarian’s Handbook, 2nd ed., by Mary 
Peacock Douglas. $2.75 

Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades, 
2nd ed., by Eloise Rue. $6 

Basic Book Collection for High Schools, 2nd ed., 
edited by Dorotha Dawson. $2.75 

Planning the School Library Quarters, edited by 
Mildred Nickel. $1.50 


The A.L.A. also published Library Service to 
Labor Groups on January 1. This pamphlet, edited 
by Dorothy Bendix, is a revision of material origi- 
nally appearing in the Library Service to Labor 
Newsletter. 65 cents 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 











Wilson Authors Honored 


RUNO LASKER, whose DEMOCRACY 

THROUGH DISCUSSION is being so well 
received, has been named a member of the Commit- 
tee of Experts on Slavery of the Social and Economic 
Council of the United Nations. He has long been 
known as an expert on the Far East, and was a mem- 
ber of the International Secretariat of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations; Who's Who lists a number of 
his other activities and books, indicating a lifelong, 
broad interest in human welfare. 

Katherine Williams Watson, A.L.A. member 
since 1924, was made a continuing member without 
payment of dues at an Executive Board meeting of 
AL.A. on July 14, 1949. Mrs. Watson, formerly 
head of the Children’s Department of the Denver, 
Colorado, Public Library, and author of RADIO 
PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, is now working on a 
collection of radio stories for children, to be pub- 
lished late in 1950, tentatively entitled ‘Tales for 
the Radio Clock.’’ The new book will replace her 
first collection of radio stories, ONCE UPON A 
TIME, which is now out of print. 


Reprint 


Due to continuing demand, a reprint of QUO- 


TATIONS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS has been 
made 


It will continue to sell for $2.50. 


Two-Way Gratitude 


The H. W. Wilson Company is grateful for the 
endless checking of titles done by many librarians 
for the FICTION CATALOG and its supplements. 
Too, the librarians seem pleased with the Wilson 
Company's thanks for this work. William Webb, 
librarian of the Public Library of Flint, Michigan, 
writes: “I appreciate your recognizing the work 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


CurRENT BioGRaAPHyY. Monthly issues $4 a 
year; yearbooks on the service basis: $5 
to individuals and schools, other rates 
on request 

FICTION CATALOG. On the 

Lasker, Bruno. DEMOCRACY 
CUSSION. $3.50 

Van Buren, Maud. QUOTATIONS FOR SPE- 
CIAL OCCASIONS. $2.50 

Watson, Katherine W. Rapio PLAYS FOR 
CHILDREN. $2.25 

WILson Liprary BULLETIN. Single copies 
25c; yearly subscriptions (10 issues) $2 


service basis 
THROUGH Dis- 
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1950 


that was done by this staff.” And I. R. Bundy, 
librarian of the St. Joseph, Missouri, Public Li- 
brary: “Your letter . in recognition of our 
assistance in checking titles, which we in this library 
have been glad to render, was duly received. I wish 
to thank you sincerely for this recognition. . . .” 

They are glad to have done the work. Lillian B. 
Bowles, librarian in charge of young adult work at 
the Mount Vernon, New York, Public Library, 
writes, “I pone very happy indeed to be able to 
render the Wilson people some service in return 
for all they have done for libraries and librarians.” 
Ossie C. Golden, senior librarian in the main circu- 
lation department of the Syracuse, New York, Pub- 
lic Library, says, “It is a pleasure to participate in 
the making of any H. W. Wilson library tool since 
doing business without them would be an impos- 
sibility.” 

Erla D. Cornell, of the fiction department of the 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio, has expressed 
the enjoyment many of the librarians felt in the 
actual job. She writes: “Checking the FICTION 
CATALOG was most interesting work; it added 
to my knowledge of fiction and was an excellent 


review. It was also an opportunity I have always 
wanted, to work with The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany.” So has Irene Beatty, assistant librarian of 


the East Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library, who said: 
“IT enjoyed checking the CATALOG. In going over 
the titles one realized that some of them which 
seemed of permanent value and which one felt 
should be included in former years, do not rate in- 
clusion now. It was interesting noting the changes.” 


Staff 


Elizabeth Prodrick, the new assistant to the edi- 


tor of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY, is a native of 
Ottawa, Canada, and a graduate of the University 
of Toronto, where she majored in English litera- 
ture. Mrs. Prodrick came to the Wilson Company 
in late December. She had been employed previ- 
ously on the editorial staff of the publishing house 
of W. J. Gage and Company, in Toronto, and as 
reader for the English department of the University 
of Manitoba. 


Visitors 


The Wilson Company has recently been host to: 

Jadish Saran Sharma, of the United Nations Li- 
brary. 

M. E. Scoffield, librarian of the Aireborough 
Public Libraries, at Rawdon, near Leeds, England, 
who had just finished a year as exchange librarian 
in the Johnston County Public Library, Smithfield, 
North Carolina. 

John MacKénzie Cory, executive secretary, and 
Patricia Blair, film advisor, both of the American 
Library Association. 

Anita A. Burton, cataloger, of Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
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Glowers of 
Meuntain and 
Plain 


79p. il. 





Clements $1.85 


Twenty-five plates in full color 
picture 175 of the most beautiful 
and striking flowers with descrip- 
tions in popular terms. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 


SCRAPBOOK ON DOGS 


Capt. Will Judy’s new book—Don’t Call a Man 
a Dog. Many illustrations, Choice prose and 
poems on the dog from all sources. Should 
be a standard reference work on dog litera- 
ture. $2.50 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 


CASH FOR LIBRARY DISCARDS 


“wees aes een eer eereaeeeeeaeeaeeeasaeem=<4S4n. 
DUPLICATES, DAMAGED COPIES AND BOUND SERIALS 
We will buy any quantity from 100 to 100,000 books, 

any title, date or condition. Write and tell us gen- 
erally what you have. Our representative will call 
and pack when and where possible. 

ALICAT BOOK SHOP 
287 _ South Broadway Yonkers 5, 

















N. Y. 
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AMERICAN " LIBRARIANS: AGENCY 


fth Ave. (Suite 1113) New York ~*~ 





Two Junior Librarians, Reference and Young 
Adult. Must be experienced graduates of 
accredited library school. Salary $2,760 plus 
$800 cost-of-living bonus. Mount Vernon 
Public Library, Mount Vernon, New York. 


Librarian III to supv. serv. to br. lib. in one 
area of Los Angeles County Lib. System. Sal. 
$259 to $319 per mo. for a 40-hr wk. Grad. 
from accred. lib. school & 3 yrs. prof. lib. 
exp., one in m % of prof. & non-prof. pers., 
req. Apply L.A. Co. Civ. Serv. Comm., 501 
N. Main St., L.A. 12, Calif. before Feb. 
1950. 


Reference Librarian—Library school 
ing and experience required. Forty hour 
week, retirement plan, month vacation, sick 
leave. Apply: Librarian, Gilbert M. Simmons 
Library, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 








train- 


BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. y, 





Periodicals for Sale - - 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues, 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

Exchange with Libraries gladly effected, 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 21st Street New York 


BACK NUMBER PERIODICALS 


General, Educational, Medical, 
Scientific & Scholarly Periodicals 


BOUGHT and SOLD 


t. 
Es Abrahams Magazine. Service 
1889 56 East 13th Street, New York 3, NY 











OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs is- 
sued. ‘Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 


4 South First Avenue Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want List will receive our continued and careful 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are within 
so “Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


HE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Station F - Box 22 New York ti, N. Y. 





Assistant- Librarian, library school graduate 
with experience for progressive county li- 
brary system. Salary $3000 depending upon 
experience. Four weeks vacation. Five-day 
week. Must be capable of assuming respon- 
sibilities of Acting Librarian if needed. 
Apply Miss Dorothea F. Hyle, Librarian, 
Cass County Library, Harrisonville, Mo. 








American College 
Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public 
schools request us to make recom- 
mendations for head librarians and as- 
sistant librarians in all fields of library 
service. Salaries are excellent according 
to qualifications. 
‘THE American College Bureau operates 
in all divisions in the University and 
College field, while the affiliated office, 
Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in 
educational work from preschool through 
college and university. Both organiza- 
tions are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librari- 
ans for we have a large library division 
and librarians are continually registering 
for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4, Ill. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION-WIDE 
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fat Appraising 
TONS and TONS of reading matter 


is again the function of 


/ 


MAGAZINES FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


A complete re-appraisal is scheduled 
for publication on February 20, 1950. 


Reading at a normal pace, one could devote several years (more 
than half a decade) to reading a month’s output of American 
periodicals . . . and feel quite unrewarded. 


It was this bleak prospect that inspired Laura K. Martin to action 
back in 1941 when we published her first sound findings. She’s a 
member of the Department of Library Science, University of 

. Kentucky, and is a member and former head of the Magazi 
Evaluation Committee of the American Association of School 
Librarians. 


This latest edition of her standard book of magazine evaluations 
reports on 318 of the more worthwhile periodicals. Of these, she 
recommends 16 specifically for elementary school libraries, and 
96 for secondary school libraries, and gives her reasons. 


The chapters on censorship and comics should again be called to 
the attention of all trustees. 


Of course, there are many charts and appendices. 
196 pages $2.75 postpaid 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, New York 














INTERNATIONAL 
INDEX 

TO 
PERIODICALS «A quarterly author and sub- 


ject index to 162 of the more 
scholarly and more important 
periodicals devoted to pure sci- 
ence and the humanities: 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
ARCHEOLOGY 
ASTRONOMY 
BIOLOGY 
ECONOMICS 
ETHICS 

GENERAL SCIENCE 
GEOGRAPHY 
GEOLOGY 
HISTORY 
LITERATURE 
OCEANOGRAPHY 
PALEONTOLOGY 
PHILOLOGY 
PHILOSOPHY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
PHYSICS 
PSYCHOLOGY 
RELIGION 
SOCIOLOGY 
ZOOLOGY 


The INTERNATIONAL INDEX is 
the guide to the best of current 
thought and research. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY, LIST OF PERIODICALS INDEXED AND RATES 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue 
New York 52, N.Y. 








